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IMEMOIRS  of  the  LIFE  and  C HA- 
R  ACT  Eli  of  Mr  AMBROSE  PHI¬ 
LIPS^  the  celebrated  Poet,  By  Dr 
Samuel  Joiinroii. 


more  than  kind  words ;  fince  he  was 
reduced  to  cranflate  the  Perlian  Tales 
for  Tonlbn,  for  winch  he  was  atter- 
wards  reproached,  with  this  addition 
of  contempt,  that  he  worked  for  half- 
a* crown.  The  book  is  divided  into 
many  fe»5tions,  for  each  of  which  if  he 
received  half-a'Crowu,  his  reward,  as 
writers  then  were  paid,  was  very  li¬ 
beral  ;  but  haif-a-crown  had  a  mean 
found. 

He  was  employed  in  promoting 
the  principles  of  his  party,  by  epito- 
mi?;ng  Hacket’s  Life  of  Archbilhop 
Williams.  The  original  book  is 
written  v/ith  fuch  depravity  of  ge¬ 
nius,  fuch  mixture  of  the  fop  and  pe¬ 
dant,  AS  has  not  often  appeared.  The 
Epitome  is  Iree  enough  Iron;  affedta- 
tion,  but  has  little  fpirit  or  vigouf. 

In  1712  he  brought  upon  the  ftage 
The  Diilreh  Mother,  alinoll  a  tranfla- 
tion  of  Racine's  Andi  oinaque.  Such 
a  work  rcipiires  no  uncommon  powers ; 
but  ti;e  iViends  of  Pnlilps  exerted 
every  art  to  promote  his  iutereft.  Be¬ 
fore  the  yppcarance  of  the  play 
wJiole  Spe«ftator,  none  indeed  of  ih'i 
beh,  was  devoted  to  its  praife  ;  while 
it  yet  continued  to  be  aded,  anotlier 
Spedator  wa^  written,  to  tell  what 
impredion  ir  ruadc  upon  Sir  Roger  ; 


OF  the  birth  or  early  part  of  the 
life  of  Arnbrofe  Philips  I  have 
not  been  able  to  find  any  account. 
His  academical  education  he  received 
at  St  John^s  College  in  Cambridge, 
where  he  firll  folicited  the  notice  of 
the  world  by  fome  Englilh  verfes,  in 
the  Colledion  publilhed  by  the  Uni- 
verfity  on  the  death  of  Qj^een  Mary. 

From  this  time  how  he  was  em¬ 
ployed,  or  in  what  fiation  he  palled 
his  life,  is  not  yet  difeovered.  fie 
inuft  have  publilhed  his  Paftorals 
before  the  year  170^,  becaufe  they 
are  evidently  prior  to  thole  of  Pope. 

Fie  afterwards  (1709)  addreffed  to 
the  univerfal  patron,  the  Duke  of 
Dorfer,  a  poetical  Letter  from  Co¬ 
penhagen,  which  was  publilhed  in  the 
Taller,  and  is  by  Pope  in  one  of  his 
firll;  I^ecters  mentioned  with  high 
praife,  as  the  produdioa  of  a  man 
•veho  could  fvjrite  very  nobly. 

Pill  lips  was  a  zealous  V/hig,  and 
therefore  ealiiy  found  accefs  to  Ad- 
difon  and  Sieele  ;  but  his  ardour  fee  ms 
not  to  have  procured  .him  any  ^hing 
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Paftorals,  written  in  a  very  different 
form.  Philips  had  taken  Spenfer, 
and  Pope  took  Virgil  for  his  pattern. 
Philips  endeavoured  to  be  natur  d, 
Pope  laboured  to  be  elegant. 

Philips  was  now  favoured  by  Ad- 
difoii,  and  by  Addifon’s  companions, 
who  were  very  willing  to  pufh  him 
into  reputation.  The  Guardian  gave 
an  account  of  PaftoraK  partly  critical, 
and  partly  hiftorical  ;  in  which,  when 
the  merit  of  the  moderns  is  compared, 
Taffo  and  Guarini  are  cenfui  td  for 
remote  thoughts  and  unnatural  re- 
finements ;  and,  upon  the  whole,  the 
Italians  and  French  are  all  excluded 
from  rural  poetry,  and  the  pipe  cf 
the  Paftoral  Mufe  is  tranfmitted  by 
lawful  inheritance  from  Theocritus 
to  Virgil,  from  Virgil  to  tipenfer,  and 
from  Spenfer  to  Philips. 

With  this  inauguration  of  Philips, 
'his  rival  Pope  was  not  much  delight¬ 
ed  ;  he  therefore  drew  a  comparifon 
of  Philips’s  performance  with  his 
own,  in  which,  with  an  unexampled 
and  unequalled  artifice  of  irony,  tho^ 
he  has  himfelf  always  the  advantage, 
he  gives  the  preference  to  Philips. 
Tile  delign  of  aggrandifmg  himfeli 
I  lie  difgulfcd  with  fuch  dexterjty,  that, 
though  Addifon  difeovered  it,  Steele 
was  deceived,  and  was  afraid  of  dif- 
pleafing  Pope  by  publilhing  his  paper. 
Publifhed  however  it  was  (Guard. 
40),  and  from  that  time  Pope  and 
Philips  lived  in  a  perpetual  recipro¬ 
cation  of  malevolence. 

In  poetical  powers,  of  either  praife 
or  far  ire,  there  was  110  proportion  be 
j  tween  the  combatants  ;  but  Philips, 

I  though  he  could  not  prevail  hy  wit, 
hoped  to  Jiurt  Pope  with  another 
weapon,  and  charged  him,  as  Pope 
thought,,  with  Addifon’s  approba¬ 
tion,  as  dlfaffeded  to  the  government. 

Even  with  this  he  was  net  falis- 
\  fiwd  ;  for,  indeed,  there  is  nc.  appear 
ance  that  any  regard  was  paid  to  hi  i 
clamours  He  proceeded  to  gToflet 
infults,  and  hung  up  a  rod  ?.t  Button’s, 
1  with  Y.’hich  he  threatened  to  rhaftiV' 


fpokeu  on  the  Engiiili  theatre.  Ihe  | 
three  firft  nights  it  was  recited  twice; 
and  not  only  continued  to  be  demand¬ 
ed  through  the  run,  as  it  is  termed, 
of  the  play,  but  whenever  it  is  recal¬ 
led  to  the  ftage,  where  by  peculiar 
fortune,  thcugfi  a  copy  from  the 
rreiich,  it  yet  keeps  its  place,  the 
Epilogue  is  Itiil  expeded,  and  is  hill 
i'pokcn.  '' 

Of  this  diftinguiihed  Epilogue  the 
reputed  author  was  the  wretched 
Bud  gel,  whom  Addilbii  -tifed  to  de- 
rominate  the  inajt  ivho  calh  me  con- 
j:n ;  and  vhen  he  was  alked  how 
fuch  a  filly  fellow  could  wTite  fo  well, 
replied,  The  Epilo^me  *wus  quite  a  no 
ther  thiji':^  ^j:hen  I  ian.\j  it  firji.  It  was 
known  in  Tonlbn’s  family,  and  told 
to  Garrick,  that  Addifon  wms  liim- 
klf  the  author  of  it,  and  that  w^hen 
it  had  been  at  fir  ft  printed  wuth  his 
name,  he  came  early  in  the  morning, 
before  the  copies  were  diftribiued, 
and  ordered  it  to  be  given  to  Biidg^l, 
that  it  might  add  weight  to  the  Ibli- 
citation  wdiich  he  was  then  making 
for  a  place. 

Philips  was  now  high  in  the  ranks 
of  literature.  His  play  was  applaud¬ 
ed  ;  liis  tfanflations  from  Sappho  had 
been  publlfned  in  the  Spedlator  ;  he 
was  an  important  and  diftinguilhed 
alfociate  of  clubs  witty  and  political; 
and  nothing  was  w^anting  to  his  hap- 
j)ineis,  but  that  lie  fiiould  be  fure  of 
its  couliniiance. 

The  work  w’hich  had  procured  him 
the  fir  ft  notice  from  the  public  was 
his  Six  Paftorals,  which,  flattering 
the  imagination  with  Arcadian  icenes, 
probably  found  many  readers,  and 
might  h.ave  long  palfed  as  a  pleafing 
amulcmtnr,  had  tliey  not  been  unhap¬ 
pily  too  much  comriiendcd. 

Not  long  afterwards  Pope  made 
the  firil  difp'hy  of  his  powers  in  four 
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paper  called  i'l'ecthinker,  in  cori- 
jajicli»ui  with  'a»rv\cTates,  \  1  ’.vhoni  Oiic 
was  Dr  liauker,  wao,  thcr.  only  ini- 
nikcr  oi  ‘.I  piiiaih  Scutawark,  was 
ot  lb  much  coni'cqusMcc  to  tlie  go¬ 
vernment,  thit  he  was  made  tiril  Bi- 
ihip  of  Brilivd,  iiiid  afeerwavds  Pri¬ 
mate  of  Ireiaiid,  where  h!s  piety  and 
'iIk  charity  will  be  !ong  honoured. 

It  may  ealily  be  ia^agined  that 
vviiat  was  printed  under  tne  dliedfiori 
ot  Bouicer  would  nave  nothing  in  it 
indecent  or  licentious  ;  its  tine  is  to 
i)e  anJerllooJ  us  impiying  only  free- 
Jom  i'rom  unreaibnahie  prejudice. 
It  Iins  been  reprinted  in  volumes,  but 
is  little  read  ;  nor  can  impartial  crlti- 
cifm  recommead  it  as  wuriiiy  of  re¬ 
vival. 

B  iulier  was  iiot  well  (juaiilled  to 
write  diurnal  eifays  ;  bui  iie  knew 
how  to  nractife  rlie  ilocral'rv  of  ‘nreac- 
iiefs  and  the  nJeliry  of  frienulliip. 
VVkien  he  was  advanced  to  the  heirht 
ot  ecclcliailical  dignity,  he  did  not 
forppei  the  comp anion  of  his  labours. 
Knowing  Ibfillps  to  he  llcnderly  fup- 
pi)rtet!,  lie  took  him  to  Ireland,  a> 
partaker  ot  his  lortune  ;  and,  making 
liiiTi  his  fecretary,  added  fuch  preter- 
luenls,  as  enabled  iilm  to  reprefmt 
the  couniv  ct  Armaeh  in  the  Irllh 

«  o 

Parliament. 

In  l>ec ember  1726  he  was  made 
fccretiiry  to  the  Lord  Chancellor ; 
and  in  Auguk  173^  became  judge  Oa 
the  Prerc'jatlve  Court. 

o  ,  , 

Ail&r  tile  deacii  oi  his  patron  he 
continued  fome  years  :n  irc.Lnd  ;  but 
uc  lad  lonuiuir,  as  it  feems,  lor  if 


Pope,  who  appears  to  have  been  ex¬ 
tremely  exafperated ;  for  in  the  hrll 
edition  of  his  Letters  lie  calls  Philips 
rafcali  and  in  the  lad  dill  charges 
him  with  detaining  in  his  hands  tiie 
fubferiptions  delivered  to  him  by  the 
Hanover  Club. 

I  fuppofe  it  was  never  fufpccdcd 
that  he  meant  to  appropriate  the  mo¬ 
ney  ;  he  only  delayed,  and  with  iiif- 
ficient  meaimefs,  the  gratification  of 
him  by  wiiofe  prolperity  he  was 
pained. 

Men  fometimes  fufFer  by  injudicious 
klndnefs  ;  Philips  became  ridicnlcus, 
without  his  own  tauit,  by  the  abfard 
admiration  of  his  friends,  who  deco¬ 
rated  him  with  honorary  garlands 
which  the  find  breath  ot  contradiction 
bladed. 

When  upon  the  fucedfion  of  the 
lioufe  of  Hanover  every  'L’liig  ex 
peeled  to  be  happy,  Philips  feems  to 
have  obtained  too  little  notice  ;  .he  i 
caught  few  drops  of  the  gold c a  | 
ihower,  though  he  did  not  omit  wliat 
fiattery  could  perform.  He  was  only 
made  a  Commillioner  of  the  Lottery 
(1717),  and,  what  did  not  rnucli  ele¬ 
vate  his  chara(^er,  a  Jullice  of  the 
Peace. 

The  fitccefs  of  his  firk  play  mull 
naturally  difpofe  him  to  turn  his  hopes 
towards  the  ftage  :  he  did  uc)t  how¬ 
ever  foon  commit  fiirnfelf  to  tlie  mer¬ 
cy  of  an  audience,  br.t  conrented  him- 
felf  with  the  fame  already  ac<<uired, 
till  after  nine  years  he  prod  need  ( 1721) 
The  Briton,  a  tragedy  wnich,  what¬ 
ever  w'as  its  reception,  is  now  negieCt- 
ed  ;  though  one  of  the  feenes,  btt'veeii 
Vanoc  the  bricl!]i  Prince  and  Valens 
the  Roman  Cenerab  Is  coni-dred  to 


nahve  country,  ne  ret'vn.'L!  (^174^1  j 
to  LondoU;  haviri^-  df^’i'i'J^ls  I'lrvived 
moil  of  his  Irivuds  and  cLciii.'.s,  a.-cl 
among  them  his  drea.dcJ  autugonUt 
Pope.  He  found  however  ti'.e  Duke 
(>f  Newcafiie  kill  living,  and  to  him 
lie  dedicated  his  poems  coiiected  inu) 
a  volui-ne. 

Having  piirchafed  an  annuity  of 
four  hundred  pounds,  hi  now  cer¬ 
tainly  hoped  10  pafs  fome  years  oi 
life  in  Twenty  and  tranquility  ;  bn:  .hj^ 


Ihire.  ••  rhilips, '  laid  he,  “  was 
once  at  table,  when  I  afked  h^m,  blow 
came  thy  king  ot  Epirus  to  drive  oxen, 
and  to  fay  Pru goaded  on  hy  love  P  After 
which  queftion  be  never  Ipoke  again.’’ 

OftheDillreft  Mother  not  much 
15  pretended  to  be  his  own,  and  there¬ 
fore  it  is  no  fubjedl  of  criticifm  :  his 
other  tw'O  tragedies,  I  believe,  are 
not  below  mediocrity,  nor  above  it. 
Among  the  Poenis  compri fed  in  the 
late  collciftion,  the  Letter  from  Den¬ 
mark  may  be  jullly  praifed  ;  the  Paf- 
torals,  which  by  the  writer  of  the 
Guardian  were  ranked  as  one  of  the 
four  genuine  produftions  of  the  ruftlc 
tnufe,  cannot  furely  be  defpicable. 
That  they  exhibit  a  mode  of  life  which 
does  not  exift,  nor  ever  exihed,  is  not 
to  be  objeded;  the  fuppnhtion  offuch 
a  ftate  is  allowed  to  Paftoral.  In  his 
other  poems  he  cannot  be  denied  the 
praile  of  lines  fometimes  elegant ;  but 
he  has  leldom  much  force,  or  much 
comprehenfion.  'I'he  pieces  that  pleafe 
be  ft  are  thofe  W’hich,  from  Pope  and 
Pope’s  adherents,  procured  him  the 
name  of  Namhy  Pai'ily^  the  poems  of 
fiiort  lines,  by  which  he  paid  his  court 
to  all  ages  and  chara<^lers,  from  Wal¬ 
pole  the  fleerc*'  of  the  rcahn^  to  Mifs 
Piilteney  in  the  niu  fVry  :  tne  num¬ 
bers  are  fmoorh  and  fpritcly,  and  the 
diiftioii  is  feldom  faulty.  They  are 
not  loaded  wi'h  much  thouc^hf,  vet  if 
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hi  the  rear  of  the  tort;  and  ’ 
thoiH^h  he  received  the  eiieniv’s  whc'lc  ’ 
fire,  lucceeded  lo  tar  as  to  take  poflef-  | 
lion  of  the  ruins  of  a  houfe,  lorthied  \ 
formerly  by  Col.  Emmerich  ;  from  ^ 
whence  he  attacked  the  rebels  in  their  | 
advantar^eons  polition,  intending  to  * 
dillodge  them ;  but  obferving  a  bat-  ! 
talion  with  flying  colours  in  the  fort,  j 
fiiuiing  their  fnperiority  in  numbers,  ( 
being  mrioufly  attacked  with  the  bay-  \ 
onet,  and  at  the  lame  time  feeing  no  { 
polTibility  of  gaining  any  ground  to  f 
his  advantage,  he  rtfolved  to  fall  back  ; 
iinder  the  cannon  in  Charles’s  le-  j 
doubt  ;  but  the  rebels  prefling  loo  ; 
hard  unon  him  and  his  infantrv,  on  I 
account  of  the  narrow  palfage,  began 
to  lofe  ground,  and  being  apprehen- 


commancea  oy  i.ienr.  t  o!.  l/piiam, 
made  a  defeent  near  S^iiiiiinrd,  on  the 
coali:  of  ConneOic’tr,  and  penetrated 
three  miles  into  the  cniuurv,  when  a 
ikirmiih  enfued  with  the  rebel  rnillfia, 
which  were  cojle<Jted  in  great  num¬ 
bers,  in  which  the  rebels  had  two  men 
killed,  and  ten  were  made  prifoners ; 
twelve  hoi  fes  and  twenty-leven  head 
of  cattle  were  taken  and  brought  (  ft. 
The  iofs,  on  the  part  of  the  Loyalills, 
was  only  one  man  kiiieJ.  'I’he  party 
acted  with  ipirit  and  liraverv  under 
the  command  oi  iaeutenauis  Saun¬ 
ders  and  Smiiii,  w  lio  coiuiiii^ted  them 
on  Ihore,  with  a  coolncfs  and  intre¬ 
pidity  much  to  their  iioncnir. 

In  return  for  this  predatory  inva- 
fion,  the  French  forces  at  Rhode 
I  Hand  planned  a  defeent  on  Long 
lllaiul,  in  order  to  attempt  the  cap¬ 
ture  oi  fome  ct  the  Britilh  polls.  Ac¬ 
cordingly,  on  the  12th  of  July,  three 
French  frigates,  and  five  arrntd  fliips, 
with  ioine  fmallervefiels, entered  Hun¬ 
tingdon  lull  hour,  and  about  eight 
o’clock  t!;at  morning  landed  between 
4C0  and  5G0  troops,  and  imrncdiafcly’ 
marched,  and  formed  in  front  of  the 
fort  at  Lloyd’s  Neck,  at  about  400 
yar«N  diirance.  But  rlic  pan  lion  of 
refugees  under  Col.  IJpham,  begin- 
T'ling  VI  hrifle  lire  upon  them  wirlv  y»'ap€ 
iliOt,  they  were  tin  own  iir.o  greai  r^ui- 
fufion,  tir.d  inlianil y  n  trerjed  to  their 
fhips,and  returned  to  Rhode  Illand, 
without  any  pl’inder,  and  wltii  tno 
Jofs  of  a  iew  men. 

On  the  K^tji  of  the  fame  month,  a 
party  of  about  ten  of  fJoL  He  Lan- 
I  ccy’s  rctinjecs,  under  tile  cf.mmand 
I  oi  Lieut.  Vincent,  prrcccdLd  Irrin 
i  MtJM’iflr.mia,  within  tnrec  miles  (1  the 
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away,  leaving  their  flain  Captain  up¬ 
on  the  road.  A  body  of  Prencii  in¬ 
fantry  immediately  advancing  hnlkly, 
occalioned  Ideut.  Vincent  to  Iccure 
his  retreat,  which  he  did  without  any 
lofs. 

On  the  24th  of  the  fime  month, 
about  looo  Americans,  in  fitly  whale 
boats,  crolTed  the  North  River  at 
Dobb’s  Ferry,  and  landed  near  Col. 
Phillips’s  ;  a  reconnoitring  party  of 
Britilli  and  Hcfiians,  about  2CO,  fell 
in  with  them,  killed  nine,  and  took 
four  or  five  prli'oners,  and  returned 
without  anv  lofs. 

•  A  number  of  other  trifiing  rencoun¬ 
ters  occurred,  finniar  to  thole  already 
related,  in  which  ibmetimes  one  fide 
was  fuccefi-iul,  and  ibmetimes  the 
other.  At  length  a  more  important 
expedidon  was  undertaken,  in  which 
the  royal  army  was  vi<Storious,  though 
it  is  a  matter  of  doubt  if  the  advan¬ 
tages  derived  from  it  were  equal  to 
llie  lofs  \vc  faftained  of  many  gallant 
officers  and  men. 

I'he  Commander  in  Chief  havin" 
received  intelligence  that  the  Ameri¬ 
cans  had  ereffed  fome  fortifications 
on  the  Groton  River  in  Connedticiu, 
for  the  defence  of  Nev/  London  and 
its  harbour,  which  was  a  general  reii* 
ciezvf)us  for  their  privateers  and  pri¬ 
zes,  and  that  thev  likewlfe  had  col- 
leded  a  quantity  of  military  and  naval 
flores  for  fitting  out  feveraJ  privateers, 
— a  force  of  about  2500  men  was  fe* 
Jeded  from  the  army,  and  embarked 
on  hoard  tranfports,  attended  by  a 
few  Ihips  of  war,  in  order  to  deftroy 
the  llores,  and  demolilh  the  batteries, 
of  the  enemy.  Brig.  Gen.  Arnold, 
(who  had  returned  from  Virginia  on 
the  arriv'al  of  Lord  Cornwallis,  and) 
to  whom  the  condud  of  this  enter- 
prize  was  entrufted,  gave  the  follow- 
iiig  account  of  the  expedition  : 

“  The  tranfports  with  the  detach¬ 
ments  of  troops  under  my  orders  an¬ 
chored  on  the  I*ong  Illand  ihore  on 
:he  5th  Sept,  at  two  o’clock  P.  M. 
about  ten  leagues  from  New  London ; 


I  and  having  made  the  nece/Tary  ar¬ 
rangements,  weighed  anchor  at  feveri 
j  P.  M.  and  Hood  for  New  London 
with  a  fair  wind.  At  one  o’clock  the 
next  morning  we  arrived  off  the  har¬ 
bour,  when  the  wind  fudJenly  Ihified 
to  the  northward,  and  it  was  nine  o’¬ 
clock  before  the  tranfports  could  beat 
in  At  ten  o’clock  the  troops,  in  two 
divifions,  and  in  four  debarkations, 
w'crc  landed  ;  one  on  each  fule  the 
harbour,  about  three  miles  from  New 
London  ;  that  on  the  Groton  fide, 
confiding  of  the  4Cth  and  yqth  re  p- 
meuts,  and  the  ;d  batialion  of  New 
Jjrfey  Volunteers,  with  a  detachment, 
of  Yagers  and  artillery,  were  und..r 
the  command  of  Col.  E;  re. 

The  ciivllion  on  the  NwW  London  uJe 
coiififteJ  of  the  3^th  regiment,  the 
Loyal  Americans,  the  Anierican  Le¬ 
gion,  Refugees,  and  a  detachment  of 
I  6c  Yagers,  w'ho  were  immediately  on 
landing  put  in  motion  ;  and  at  eleven 
o’clock,  being  within  half  a  mile  of 
Fort  Trumbull,  which  commands  New 
I./Ondon  harbour,  1  detached  Captain 
Millet  with  four  companies  of  the  3^th 
regiment,  to  attack  the  fort,  who  was 
joined  on  the  road  by  Captain  Frink 
with  one  company  of  the  American 
Legion.  At  the  I'arne  time  I  advan¬ 
ced  with  the  remainder  ot  the  divi. 
fiqn,  well  cf  Fort  Tnimbull,  on  the 
road  to  the  town,  to  .-ttack  a  redoubt 
v.'hicli  had  kept  up  a  brifk  fire  upon  us 
:  for  lome  time,  but  which  the  enemy 
evacuated  on  our  approach.  In  this 
work  we  found  fix  pieces  of  caniu^n 
mounted,  and  two  dil'mounted  ;  foon 
alter  I  had  the  pleafure  to  fee  Capt. 
Millet  march  into  Fort  Trumbull  un¬ 
der  a  fhower  of  grape  (hot  from  a 
number  of  cannon,  which  the  enemy 
had  turned  upon  him ;  and  I  have 
the  pleafure  to  inform  your  Excellen¬ 
cy,  that,  by  the  fudden  attack  and  de¬ 
termined  bravery  of  the  troops,  the 
fort  was  carried  with  the  lofs  of  only 
four  or  five  men  killed  and  wounded. 
Capt.  Millet  had  orders  to  leave  one 
company  in  Fort  Trumbull,  to  detach 
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one  to  the  redoubt  we  had  taken,  and 
to  jou)  me  vvitii  die  other  two  conipa 
Dies.  No  time  on  my  part  was  loh  in 
gaining  the  town  of  I^Tevv  London. 
We  were  oppofed  by  a  fmall  body  of 
the  enemy  with  one  held  piece,  who 
were  fo  hard  pr.ffjd,  that  t^hcy  were 


and  a  fix  pounder  which  I  had  with 
me.  I  immediately  difpatched  a  boat 
with  an  officer  to  Lieut.  Col.  Eyre,  to 
countermand  my  firlf  orders  to  attack 
the  Fort ;  but  the  offeer  arrived  a  few 
minutes  too  late. 

“  Lie  lit.  Col.  Eyre  had  fent  Capt. 
Beckwidi  with  a  flag  to  demand  a 
iarrender  of  the  Fort,  which  was  per¬ 
emptorily  refuied,  and  the  attack  had 
commenced.  Alter  a  molt  obllinate 
defence  of  near  forty  minutes,  the 
fort  was  carried  by  the  fuperior 
bravery  and  perfeverance  of  the  af- 
lailanrs.  The  attack  was  judicious 
and  fpirlted,  and  rededs  the  highell 
honour  on  tlie  olheers  and  troops  en¬ 
gaged,  who  feemed  to  vie  with  each 
other  in  being  Hrft  in  danger.  The 
troops  approached  on  three  Tides  of 
the  work,  which  was  a  fquare,  with 
Hanks,  made  a  lodgment  in  the  ditch, 
and  under  a  heavy  Hre,  which  they 
kept  up  on  the  works,  cfFcded  a  le- 
cond  lodgment  on  the  frai/.ing,  which 
was  attended  with  great  dilhenity,  as 
only  a  few  pickets  could  be  forced  one 
or  broke  in  a  place,  and  was  fo  high 
that  the  foiJiers  could  not  afeend 
without  ahiiting  each  other.  Here 
the  coclucfs  and  bravery  of  the  troops 
v/erc  very  confpicuoiis  ;  as  the  firll 
who  afeended  the  fraizc  were  oblisfcd 
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to  fiiei^cc  a  9  pounder,  which  enhla- 
ded  the  place  which  they  liooJ, 
until  a  fiiftieitjit  body  had  coiiected  to 
enter  the  work  v  iiieh  was  done  with 
H>:ed  bayonet:'  thron-i!;!i  the  enibra- 
zu?‘e?,  v/here  tiv:/  were  r>ppofjd  with 
oveat  oiKtliiuc/  I)-'"  the  oatrlibn  with 

4'  j  '  <  e  ■ 

lon^^  focars.  O.i  this  oce.’fion  I  have 
to  rear  ;t  !ofs  of  Major  Montu;ome- 
ry,  wno  was  killed  by  a  fpear  in  en- 


obliged  to  leave  the  piece,  which  being  1 


iron,  was  fpiked  and  left. 

<<  As  foon  as  the  enemy  were  alarm¬ 
ed  in  the  morning,  we  could  perc'dve 
they  were  bufily  employed  in  bending 
fails,  and  endeavouring  to  get  their 
privateers  and  other  Ihips  up  Norwicli 
River,  out  of  our  reach  ;  i)Ui  the  wind 
being  fmall,  and  the  tide  agabiH  them, 
they  were  obliged  to  anchor  again. 
From  information  I  received  before 
and  after  my  landing,  I  had  reafon  to 
believe  Fort  Grifwold,  on  Groton 
fide,  was  very  incomplete  ;  and  I  was 
alfiired  (by  friends  to  government), 
after  my  landing,  that  there  \vere  on¬ 
ly  twenty  ftr  thirty  men  in  the  Fort ; 
the  inhabitants  in  general  being  on 
board  their  fliips,  and  bufy  in  faving 
their  property.  On  taking  poffeHion 
of  Fort  Triimbiill,  I  found  the  ene¬ 
my’s  lliips  vvoul-.l  efcape,  nnlefs  we 
could  polfefs  ourfelves  of  Fort  Grif¬ 
wold  ;  I  therefore  difpatched  an  offi¬ 
cer  to  Lieut.  Col  F.yrc,  with  the  in- 
ttlligence  i  had  received,  and  regiicf- 
ted  him  to  make  an  attack  upon  the 
lore  as  fuon  as  poiiible  ;  at  which  time 
1  expeded  the  howitzer  was  up,  and 
would  have  been  made  ufe  of. 

On  my  gaining  a  height  of  ground 
in  the  rear  of  New  London,  from 
whence  I  had  a  good  profpefr  of  Fort 
Qrifwold,  I  found  it  much  more  lor- 
midable  ilian  1  expefbed,  or  than  I 
had  formed  an  idea  of  from  the  in¬ 
formation  I  had  before  received  ;  J 
obferved  at  the  fame  time,  ilnu  ihc 
men  who  had  efcaned  bona  Fort 
Trumbull,  had  croiird  in  boars  and 
thrown  thcmfelvesinio  Fort  (drif.vold, 
and  a  favourable  wbnd  Ijer 
about  this  time,  the  cncir.ys  Ih 
vterc  efcaping  up  ilie  river,  riotwii 
^buuiiirji:  the  ib'e  from  Foitl'rmyd,.; 
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Excellency  will  ohferve  that  our  lofs, 
ugh  very  confiderable,  is  very 
Ihorl  of  the  enemy’s,  who  loft  moft 
of  their  ofticei  s,  among  whom  was 
their  coniiiidiidcr  Colonel  I.adyard. 
Eighty-five  men  were  found  dead  in 
Fort  Grifwold,  and  fixty  wounded, 
laoft  of  them  uiot  tally  ;  their  lots  on 
the  o|  pofue  fide  muft  have  bten  con- 
liderable,  but  cannot  be  afeenamed. 
I  believe  we  have  about  70  pril'oners, 
befides  the  wounded,  who  were  left 
paroled. 

Ten  or  twelve  of  the  enemy’s  flilps 
were  burnt,  among  whom  were  three 
or  four  armed  velfels,  and  one  loaded 
with  naval  ftores  ;  an  immenfe  quan¬ 
tity  of  European  and  Weft  India 
goods  were  found  in  the  ftores ;  the 
whole  of  which  was  burnt  with  the 
(lores,  which  proved  to  contain  a 
large  quantity  of  powder,  unknown 
to  us  ;  the  explofion  of  the  powder, 
and  change  of  wind,  loon  alter  the 
ftores  were  fired,  co  nmunicated  the 
fiames  to  part  of  the  town,  which 
was,  notwithftanding  every  effort  to 
prevent  it,  unfortunately  deftroyed, 

“  Upwards  of  30  pieces  of  iron 
cannon  were  deftroyed  in  the  diffe¬ 
rent  works,  exclufive  of  the  guns  of 
the  Ihips.” 

The  total  lofs  of  the  Britifh  troops 
on  this  expedition  was  5  officers  and 
46  privates  killed,  and  5  officers  and 
1^7  privates  wounded.  That  of  the 
Americans,  by  their  own  accounts, 
amounted  to  about  80  killed,  and  40 
wounded,  moll  of  then*  ailer  the  be- 
iiegers  had  tiitered  t!ie  fwic  fworj  in 
hand.  Tne  jilmerican  news-papers 
complained  much  of  the  cruelty  and 
inhumanity  of  the  Britiffi  troops  in 
this  attack  ;  and  they  alledged  that 
they  had  a<ftuaily  murdered  Col.  Lad- 
yard,  who  commanded  the  garri- 
Ion,  and  was  much  refpedled  by  his 
countrymen,  and  feveral  of  the  offi¬ 
cers,  after  they  had  furrtndered.  It 
may,  indeed,  be  allowed,  that  the  fol- 
diers  being  irritated  by  the  obftinate 
Cw  of  the  garrilbn,  and  by  the 


grievous  lofs  they  had  fuffered,  might 
be  itimulatcd  to  revenge  on  their  firft 
entrance  of  the  fort.  But  that  they 
murdered  their  enemies  in  cUd  bloody 
though  it  has  been  frequently  urged 
co  the  diferedit  of  the  Britlih  army, 
is  a  defpicabie  infmuation,  unworthy 
of  belief. 

It  was  alfo  given  out,  that  Geii, 
Arnold,  after  taking  poffelllon  of  the 
town,  proceeded  to  lay  it  vvafte,  by^ 
fetting  it  on  fire  in  feveral  parts,  de- 
ftroying  in  the  whole  5b  dwelling- 
houfes,  56  ftores,  the  Epifcopal  church, 
Court-houfe,  gaol,  and  about  22  fail 
of  veffels,  feveral  of  them  loaded ; 
and  that  as  New  London  was  full  of 
moft  kinds  of  goods,  the  lofs  was  fup- 
pofed  to  be  feveral  hundred  thoufand 
pounds. 

If  ail  this  lofs  was  actually  fuftain- 
ed,  the  General  fufficiently  accounts 
for  it,  by  the  quantity  of  powder  which 
was  concealed  in  the  (lores  and  cel¬ 
lars.  (To  be  continued,) 

The  U^^F0R7UNJTE  MUSKE¬ 
TEER,  ydn  affedihig  Story, 

\LADy  of  a  noble  family  in 
Scotland,  who,  in  the  year 
1715,  was  compelled  to  leave  her  na¬ 
tive  country,  as  her  huiband  was  at¬ 
tached  CO  the  pretender’s  party,  re¬ 
tired  to  St  Germans  in  France,  where 
i  her  hufband  foon  after  died.  U'he 
I  old  Chevalier  behaved  very  kindly  to 
her ;  but  being  incapable  of  properly 
;  fupporting  all  thofe  unhappy  fugi¬ 
tives,  whofe  blind  zeal  had  rendered 
them  outcaftsfrom  their  maternal  ifle, 
(he  was  in  great  diftrefs,  having  three 
fons  to  educate  and  maintain.  A 
dreadful  profpe^ft  opened  to  her 
view,  and  (he  was  meditating  up¬ 
on  her  unhappy  fate,  when  a  widow 
lady,  who  had  no  children  of  her 
own,  refiding  near  the  palace,  and 
poffelling  an  ample  fortune,  remit¬ 
ted  her  a  very  confiderable^  fuin  of 
money,  and  gave  her  to  undeiftanJ, 
that  if  llic  would  part  with  the  yevung- 
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fvver  her  mod  proaiYing  expe(Slati*ons, 
hy  the  methods  that  had  been  taken 
in  his  education,  Ihe  was  refolved  that 
he  lliould  always  remain  in  this  agree¬ 
able  error. 

He  was  already,  by  her  intcrccflion, 
made  a  mufqueteer,  when  one  of  his 
brothers  came  to  Paris,  who  failed 
not  to  perform  what  he  thought  his 
I  duty,  by  paying  his  earlieft  refpeds  to 
this  lady,  who  had  done  fo  many  ge¬ 
nerous  and  good  offices  to  the  family. 
At  this  interview  he  learnt  from  her, 
what,  indeed,  could  not  be  concealed, 
that  his  brother  was  living,  and  that 
he  was  deferving .  of  the  alfedion 
which  Ihe  conceived  for  him.  But 
flie  did  not,  at  the  fame  time,  dilTcm- 
ble  her  capricious  turn  of  mind,  by 
adding,  that  fhe  had  hitherto  takdd 
care  to  conceal  from  him  his  real  fa¬ 
mily,  her  dclign  being  to  keep  him 
during  her  life  in  that  dclufion  ;  that 
to  counterbalance  this  deception,  fhe 
had  not  only  refolved  to  behave,  ii^ 
every  refped  as  a  mother  to  him,  but 
to  bequeath  nim  the  fucceffion  of  all 
her  fortune ;  that  he  already  bore 
her  name  and  arms  ;  that  he  believed 
hirnfeJf  deftined  by  nature  to  be  her 
heir,  and  that  the  force  of  cullom  had 
habituated  him  to  pay  her  every 
mark  of  filial  ref  pc<5t  and  attention  ; 
that  the  illnfion  was  fo  agreeable  to 
her,  (he  Ihould  confider  it  as  tin: 
gicatell  misfortune  which  could  liap« 
pen  to  her,  if  It  ever  llioulj  be  del- 
troyed  ;  that  llie  could  not  even  an- 
fvver  for  the  continuance  of  our  former 
difpolitions,  if,  by  undeceiving  her 
dearfon,  he  flionld  ilacken  his  regard 
and  duty  towards  her,  by  paying  them 
perhaps  to  another;  tiiat  it  was  there¬ 
fore  of  the  iitmoll  confequcncc  fo 
them  both,  that  he  llionbi  remain  in 
the  flat e  of  ignorance  in  which  he  had 
been  educated  ;  and  intreated  ihe 
might  be  indulge^l  with  the  conceal¬ 
ment  of  his  real  iitnation,  at  leafl  till 
her  death.  She  concluded  with  tel- 
ring  him,  that  his  brother’s  fate  and 
fortune  were  now  in  his  hands* 
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eft  of  her  fous,  who  was  not  above 
two  years  old,  Ihe  would  take  upon 
lierfelf  his  education.  This  lady  had 
feen  the  child, ]who  was  remarkably 
handfome  and  engaging,  and  Ihe  had 
often  wilhed  that  Ihe  had  been  blcf- 
fed  with  fuch  an  amiable  pledge  of 
her  former  love. 

The  mother  was  eafily  perfuaded 
to  let  her  have  the  child,  as  flie  was 
convinced,  from  her  general  behavi¬ 
our,  that  fhe  could  do  much  better 
for  him  than  herfelf  was  able.  The 
boy  was  according  put  into  her  hands, 
and  it  was  agreed  with  the  mother, 
that  this  lady  Ihould  adopt  him  for 
her  own  fon.  The  lady’s  tendernefs 
and  affsdion  daily  increafed  for  the 
child,  and  fhe  continued  bringing  him 
up  with  this  intent. 

In  the  mean  while  a  relation  of  the 
Scottilh  lady  died  in  England,  and 
havingjbequeathed  her  a  confiderable 
legacy,'  it  was  incumbent  on  her  to 
make  her  perfonal  appearance  there, 
in  ordrr  to  receive  it.  She  accord¬ 
ingly  fet  out  for  Great  Britain  with 
her  two  eldeft  Tons,  leaving  the 
youngeft  in  the  hands  of  this  affecti¬ 
onate  lady,  with  the  profpeCt  of  an 
ample  fortune. 

>The  firft  impreffions  he  had  re¬ 
ceived  in  his  infancy  were  not  diffi¬ 
cult  to  remove :  he  foon  forgot  he 
was  born  in  Scotland,  and  the  affi- 
duity  of  his  mother  by  adoption,  in 
placing  him  early  at  a  college  in  Pa¬ 
ris,  entirely  eradicated  the  remem¬ 
brance  of  his  origin.  He  there  went 


This  was  too  favour*  a  topic  for 
her  not  to  refume  it  fou  \  afterwards. 

Truth  and  honour,  laid  llie,  wilj 
not  allow  me  to  deny,  that  I  could 
wifti  all  the  worjd  v/as  as  ignorant  as 
himfelf  with  refpe^l  to  his  birth ;  but 
you  will  promote  his  deftrudlion,  it 
you,  by  communicating  to  him  what 
I  have  been  juft  difcloting  to  you,  rob 
me  of  an^  part  ot  that  pleafure  which 
I  take  in  concealing  it  from  him. 
Refle<ft  well  upon  your  coridu^,  for  I 
have  fuch  delicate  notions  upon  this 
head,  that  they  will  never  fuffer  me 
to  put  tip  with  appearances,  or  to  be 
impofed^on  by  deception. 

'  HowevJr  extravagant  thefe  notions 
appeared  to  the  Scots  gentleman,  he 
thought  himfelf  obliged  to  reply,  that 
fhe  required  nothing  of  him  but  what 
Ihe  had  a  right  to  expe£l ;  arid  having 
a  ftrong  deli  re  to  fee  his  brother,  he 
protefted  .  that  every  thing  ftic  had 
been  pleafed  to  fay  to  him  in  confi¬ 
dence,  ftiould  remain  for  ever  a  pro¬ 
found  fecret,  if  fhe  thought  proper. 
After  this  promife,  fhe  did  not  hefi- 
tate  to  inform  him,  that  his  brother 
was  a  niufqueteer and  that  he  might 
be  feen  at  Paris.  ‘  If  the  regard  he 


curioiity  to  Keep  ms  eyes  nxea  on 
nmfqueteer,  he  was  foou  fenlible,  that 
the  force  of  nature  was  ftill  ftronger, 
which  recalled  his  attention  againii 
his  will.  During  the  whole  night  he 
could  hardly,  for  a  moment,  with¬ 
draw  his  eyes  from  a  face,  in  which 
every  feature  ^wakened  in  his  heart 
fome  tender  fenfation.  liis  brother 
on  his  fide,  wasfecretly  animated  by 
the  farne  powers  ;  but  this  he,  at  fir  ft, 
iniputed  to  that  embarralfment  which 
the  conftant  attention  of  a  ftrang 
muft  naturally  create 
increafe 

this  very  ftrang 
count  for  it 
it  to  be  one  of  th 


but  finding  it 
,  with  a  kind  of  prejudice  for 
•er,  he  could  not  ac- 
;  he,  at  length,  concluded 
^  e  fym pathetic  pen¬ 
chants  which  foinetimes  influence  th^ 
heart,  and  which  difpofe  us  to  efteem 
thofe  with  whom  we  are  unacquain¬ 
ted. 

They  retired  with  ftrong  iinlina- 
tions  to  meet  again.  The  mufque- 
teer  was  the  more  fplicitqus  for  the 
meeting,  as  he  knew  not  of  the  mea- 
fures  to  be  kept ;  and,  therefore,  the 
next  day,  defired  the  Irifti  officer, 
who  had  introduced  this  agreeable 
companion,  to  make  them  better 
known  to  each  other.  In  this  man¬ 
ner  ‘  they  affbeiated  together — their 
mutual  inclinations  daily  increafed, 
and  they,  at  length,  becarpe  infepara- 
ble  ;  in  a  word,  they  were,  for  fome 
months,  the  Pylades  and  Oreftes  of 
Paris,  and  for  forpe  months  attraded 
the  attention  of  all  Inquifitiye  behol¬ 
ders.  The  ill-natured  world  began 
to  reafon  with  refpe<ft  to  a  frieiidlhip 
that  lb  much  refemblcd  a  paffion. 

The  mufqueteer  could  not  help  ex- 
preffing  one  day  his  furpfize  at  the 
ftrong  inclination  he  had  of  being 
cohftantly  with  his  unknown  brother, 
and  at  his  great  propenfity  to  love 
him  ;  it  was  now  that  the  elder  bro¬ 
ther  coiild  no  longer  withhold  the  fe- 
eret  from  him,  or  [refrain  from  em¬ 
bracing  him  with  tendernefs,  at  the 
fame  time  fubftituting  the  word  bro¬ 
ther  for  friend.  He  ncverthelefs  fub- 


the'  mufqueteer’s  fortune,  his  own 
perlbnaJ  intereft  would  have  induced 
him  CO  keep  the  fecret.  He  fet  out 
with  a  full  refolution  to  be  filent,  no 
way  mifiruftirig  his  own  diferetion, 
arid  ruminating  anticipated  the  plea¬ 
fure'  he  fliould  have  -  in  playing  the 
uncommon  chara^er  which  he  was 
going  to  exhibit.  His  impatience 
did  not  let'Ii  iin  long  delay  his  defined' 
fatisfa(ftion — Almoft  as  fooh  as  he 
arrived  at  Paris,  he  obtained  it  ;  and 
accident  was  fo  rnuch  his  friend,  that 
inftead' of  having  only  the  pleafure  of 
feeing  his  brother,^as  he  propofed,  he 
fupped  with  him  the  very  firft  night, 
being  introduced  by  an  Irilh  officer, 
who  was  intiiTiately  acquainted  with 
the  hotel  of  the  mufqueteefs.  “ 

’  At  prompted  by  nothing  but 
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joined  all  the  reafons  which  ftiould  in¬ 
duce  them  both  to  a^fi  with  great  cir- 
cum'V-dtion  upon  this  occallon, by  im- 
*  parting  to  him  the  dilcotarle  which 
had  paired  between  him  and  hisfup- 
pofed  mother ;  and  concluded  with 
intimating  his  fears,  that  Ihe  might 
behave  to  her  adopted  fon  In  rhe 
manner  (he  had  threatened,  if  (he 
perceived  the  lead  relaxation  on  his 
fide  with  refpe<fl  to  tendeniefs  and  af- 
fedlion. 

Whatever  emotion  the  mufqueteer 
felt  in  his  bread  upon  this  difeovery, 
he  promifed  to  keep  the  fecret  with¬ 
in  the  bounds .  preferibed  to  him; 
they  then  fettled  the  manner  in  which 
they  fliould  condudl  themfelves.  To 
pay  refpe<S  and  regard  to  an  amiable 
and  generous  lady,  could  not  appear 
a  very  difficult  talk  ;  and  they  agreed 
upon  oath  never  to  fwerve  from  it. — 
The  tedimonies,  indeed,  which  this 
lady  required,  could  hot  embarrafs 
any  young  gentleman  well  brought 
up,  as  his  own  difpofition,  without 
compulfion,  wrould  induce  him  to  offer 
them. 

But  the  danger  lay  on  another  I 
fide  :  the  idea  of  a  mother  he  had  I 
never  feen,  and  who  inceffantly  re¬ 
curred  to  his  mind  under  a  very  at- 
t rafting  form,  greatly  didnrbed  his 
tranquility.  The  defire  of  feting  her 
became  an  unfupportable  torment  to 
him.  He  opened  liis  mind  to  his 
brother  upon  thit  fubjefl,  who  paint¬ 
ed  to  him,  in  lively  colours,  his  ap- 
prehenfions  :  exhorting  him,  at  the 
fame  time,  to  gain  more  command 
over  his  feelings,  but  this  advice  was 
not  attended  to.  Even  the  demoliti¬ 
on  of  all  his  hopes  did  not  appear  to 
him  ah  evil  fufficiently  powerful  to 
divert  him  from  his  defign ;  but  this 
he  thought  could  never  be  the  cafe, 
as  he  did  not  imagine  that  fhe,  who 
was,  he  fuppofed,*  actuated  by  genefo 
ficy  in  all  that  fhe  had  done  for  him, 
could  ever  be  offended  at  his  giving 
way  to  thfoe  femiments  which  v/erc 
as  juft  as  they  vrere  natural,  efpeciaU 


I  ly  on  his  declaring  to  her,  in  the 
moft  folemn  manner,  that  they  Ihould 
no  WMv  affe<5\  thofe  which  Ihe  had  a 
right  to  demand  from  him.  His  bro¬ 
ther  exerted  all  his  endeavours  to 
make  him  lay  afide  this  mode  of  think¬ 
ing,  but  in  vain  ;  he  fet  out  with  an 
intent  to  open  his  heart  to  his  bene- 
faflrefs,  and  to  in  treat  her  permillion 
to  make  a  voyage  to  England. 

He  liras  received  by  her  wit  I*  the 
ufual  inaH;s  of  affeflion.  She  had 
not  the  leal\  fufpicion  of  any  thing 
that  Xvad  pafftid  ;  her  affeftion,  indeed, 
for  tiffs  dear  fon,  was  now  at  its  fum- 
mit.  H>^f44id  fcarce,  however,  begun 
to  explain  himlell,  before  Ihe  dilcover- 
ed  what  he  was  going  upon.  Her 
indignation  was  fired  to  fuch  a  de¬ 
gree,  it  eclipfed  all  her  other  fend- 
ments.  “  They  have  ruined  you, 
faid  ihe,  interrupting  him  ;  from  this 
moment  I  ceafe  to  be  your  mother, 
fince  you  are  no  longer  ignorant  whofe 
fon  you  are.  Go  back  to  thofe  who 
have  done  you  this  kind  office,  and 
never  appear  again  in  my  fight. — So 
great  was  her  jealoufy,  that  upon  re¬ 
peating  thefe  laft  wards,  Ihe  imniedi- 
ately  retired  to  her  clofet,  where  Ihe 
locked  herfelf  in  alone,  w’ithout  lif- 
tening  a  moment  to  the  prayers  and 
intreaties  of  the  youth.  He  at  length 
concluded,  that  his  w^ay  of  reafoning 
had  deceived  him  ;  but  as  the  evil,  | 
which  he  began  to  dread,  affefled  him 
far  lefs  than  what  he  thought  the  du¬ 
ty  he  owed  to  nature,  he  refolve  dra- 
tner  to  give  up  his  claims  to  fortune, 
than  to  renounce  the  obligations 
which  he  deemed  incumbent  on  a 
youth  of  family,  who  ihould  confider 
nothing  fo  dear  as  thofe  to  whom  he 
owed  his  exiltence.  This  refolutidn, 
how’ever,  did  not  prevent  the  renewal 
r  f  his  endeavours  to  foften  a  heart, 
whofe  afftdion  he  confidered  as 
placed  in  the  firft  rank  after  that  he 
bore  to  his  real  mother.  Beloved  by 
the  fervants  who  had  been  accuftomed 
to  treat  him  as  their  mafter,  he  focn 
gained  admittance  cc  the  Jady’5  apai  c- 


former  will  in  her  adopted  fon’s  fa¬ 
vour,  confidcring  him  as  the  moft  un¬ 
grateful  of  human  beings,  and  leaving 
her  whole  fortiirie  to  a  convent. 

The  mind  of  the  unfortunate  muf- 
queteer  was  greatly  agitated  by  this 
unexpcdled  ftroke.  Every  thing  now 
feemed  to  difturb  him,  though  the 
real  fource  of  his  uneafinefs  was  in 
his  own  bread,  there  engendered  by 
his  adopted  mother’s  cruelty  and  re¬ 
venge.  As  he  could  not  brook  an  af¬ 
front,  he  was  always  cautious  of  giv¬ 
ing  one ;  but  his  difpofition  was  now 
inclined  to  conlfrue  the  flighted  infi- 
nuation  into  infult.  Being  in  com¬ 
pany  where  his  own  dory  was  told 
by  another  oflicer,  who  did  not  know 
him,  it  was  confidered  by  him  as  fo 
great  an  outrage  againd  decency, 
that  he  indantly  called  the  officer  out, 
a  duel  enfued,  and  his  antagonid  fell 
in  the  conflict.  It  was  now  neceflary 
for  the  mufqueteer  to  make  a  preci¬ 
pitate  retreat — he,  therefore,  flew  to 
England,  where  he  foon  found  .him- 
felf  deditute  of  money  and  protedlion, 
and  he  was  reduced,  in  confequence 
of  having  led  all  his  flattering  expec¬ 
tations,  to  implore  the  benevolence 
of  thofe  who,  becaufe  they  Avere  rich¬ 
er,  fancied  themfelves  greater  than 
he  was. 


ment,  notwithdanding  the  rigorous 
injunftions  to  the  contrary.  At  the 
fight  of  him  the  was  upon  the  point 
of  flying  from  the  room  Ihe  entered, 
but  he  threw  himfelf  at  her  feet  and 
interrupted  her  palTage. 

This  was  a  mod  uncommon  feene ; 
jealoufy,  affedlion  and  rage,  animated 
her  by  turns.  A  kind  of  compromife 
was  at  lad  made  on  both  fides.  The 
lady  promifed  the  continuance  of  her 
friendlhip  towards  the  young*  muf¬ 
queteer,  and  to  forget  the  offence  he 
had  given  her,  on  his  rclinquilhing 
his  deligii  to  go  to  England,  and  on 
his  never  calling  the  Scotch  lady 
mother  in  her  prefence.  On  his  part, 

S’  e  mufqueteer  gave  his  word, but  in  the 
od  equivocal  terms,  to  obey,  in  every 
thing,  the  lady  whom  he  diould  love 
all  his  life-time  as  his  mother,  and,  at 
no  time,  undertake  any  thing  that 
might  give  her  the  lead  uneafinefs. 
He  placed  his  hope  to  efcape  by  this 
mental  refervation,  and  In  finding 
fome  favourable  opportunity  to  go 
fecretly  to  England. 

Peace  being  redored  by  a  treaty, 
fome  months  elapfed  whild  he  was 
concerting  meafures  to  make  hispro- 
jeded  voyage.  He  at  lad  carried  his 
dcligns  into  execution,  when  the  court 
was  at  Fountainblcau,  by  obtaining 
leave  of  abfence  for  three  weeks,  and 
with  fuch  privacy,  that  none  of  his 
friends  iufpetded  his  departure  from 
France.  IJiiring  his  abfence,  his  be- 
nefadlrefs  was  feized  with  a  violent  fe¬ 
ver,  and  thinking,  on  her  lucid  inter¬ 
vals,  that  her  end  approached,  mod 
ardently  wiflied  to  fee  him.  Letters 
were  accordingly  difpatched  to  him, 
but  they  never  reached  his  hands ; 
equally  fruitlefs  was  the  fearch  after 
him,  till  it  was  at  length  difeovered, 
by  fome  officers  of  the  corps,  that  he 
was  gone  over  to  England. 

The  news,  too  precipitately  re¬ 
lated  to  his  benefa<drefs,  no  fooncr 
can^  to  her  ears,  than  it  threw  her 
into  the  moft^violent  agonies,  in  which 
ihe  etpired,  after  having  revoked  her 


0/j  the  pnhlic  and  folevin  Trial  after 
Death  ainon^  the  Egyptians, —  Tranf 
latedfrojuthe  French  of  M.  Thomas, 

The  panegyrics  pronounced  upon 
this  occafion  were,  in  many  re- 
fpeds,  like  our  funeral  orations  ;  i  here 
was  this  remarkable  difference,  how- 
cvei0  that  they  were  bedowed  upon 
virtues,  and  not  upon  rank.  The 
hufbandman  and  the  mechanic  were 
entitled  to  them  as  well  as  the  Sove¬ 
reign.  It  was  not,  among  the  Egyp¬ 
tians,  a  vain  ceremony,  in  which  an 
orator  whom  nobody  believed  talked 
of  virtues  which  he  himfelf  did  not 
believe,  and,  affefting  to  be  warmly 
iutereded  in  what  had  long  been  the 


object  of  the  public  contempt,  and  of 
his  own,  heaped  harmonious  and  mer¬ 
cenary  lies  upon  one  another,  and 
flattered  the  dead  in  order  to  be  praifed 
or  rewarded  by  the  living.  A  Gene¬ 
ral  was  not  celebrated  for  his  huma¬ 
nity,  .when  his  charac^ler  was  marked 
with  cruelty  ;  nor  a  magi  (Irate  for 
his  difintereftcd  condudl,  who  made  a 
traffic  of  law  and  juftice.  Princes 
themfelves,  as  well  as  their  fubje<fls, 
underwent  this  trialy  and  they  were 
only  praifed  when  they  deferved  it. 
It  is  highly  reafonable,  indeed,  that 
the  tomb  fhould  be  a  barrier  between 
flattery  and  the  prince,  and  that  truth 
fliould  begin  where  power  ends.  Hif- 
tory  informs  us,  that  feveral  kings  of 
Egypt,  who  had  opprelTed  their  fub- 
jefts,  in  order  to  raife  immenfc  pyra¬ 
mids,  were  condemned  after  death, 
and  denied  admittance  into  thofe  very 
tombs  which  they  themfelves  had 
built.  When  fuch  a  prince  died,  and 
the  people  were  aflembled,  there  ap¬ 
peared  different  accufers  to  attack 
his  memory.  One  came  in  a  habit 
of  mourning,  and  charged  him  with 
the  death  of  his  wife  and  children  ; 
another  came  in  chains,  and  com¬ 
plained  of  being  deprived  of  his  liber¬ 
ty,  though  innocent.  Thoufands  of 
unhappy  wretches  made  their  appear¬ 
ance  in  rags,  and  faid,  ‘‘We  were 
torn  from  our  houfes  and  fimilies  to 
build  pyramids  and  palaces,  every 
ftone  of  which  we  watered  with  our 
tears.’*  Men,  women,  and  children, 
in  vaft  crowds,  (Iretching  forth  their 
hands,  all  at  once  called  aloud,  fay¬ 
ing, — “  He  occafioned  the  death  of 
our  fathers,  of  our  brothers,  of  our 
hu(bands,  who  all  periihed  in  an  un- 
juft  war.  Ye  Judges,  when  ye  pro¬ 
nounce  iipon  his  charader,  think  of 
the  blood  of  our  deareft  relations !” 
— But  when  a  benelicent  and  humane 
prince  died  (and  many  fuch,  it  miift 
he  acknowledged,  there  were),  while 
the  priefts  were  enumerating  his  vir¬ 
tues,  and  celebrating  his  praifes,  in 
the  prefence  of  the  people,  tears  and 


acclamations  were  mingled  with  the 
panegyric  ;  every  one  bleffed  his  me¬ 
mory,  and,  with  the  moft  genuine 
expreffions  of  fincere  forrow,  accom¬ 
panied  him  to  the  pyramid  where  his 
allies  were  for  ever  to  remain. 


Oil  the  P ajjion  for  Glory  among  the 
Greeks.  By  the  Saine* 

The  falubrity  of  their  climate, 
by  its  effeds  upon  the  imagina¬ 
tion,  marked  their  charafler  with  en- 
thuliafm  and  fenfibility.  Liberty  ex¬ 
alted  their  minds.  The  equality  of 
their  citizens  made  them  fet  a  high 
value  upon  the  opinion  at  each  other ; 
and  as  each’  individual  might  afplrc 
after  the  higheft  offices  of  the  State, 
this  flattered  their  felf-Iove,  and  made 
them  entertain  a  favourable  opinion 
of  themfelves.  The  public  games 
and  exercifes  brought  them  frequently 
together,  and  made  them  well  ac¬ 
quainted  with  each  other’s  charadlers. 
The  great  number  of  petty  States  ex¬ 
cited  a  fpirit  of  emulation  in  each. 
In  a  word,  great  intereds  and  viflories 
gave  them  thofe  elevated  fentimenls 
which  afplrc  after  renown.  Upon 
returning  from  the  combat,  in  which 
thoufands  of  Pcrfians  were  defeated 
by  a  handful  of  free  menj  was  there 
a  Greek  whofe  foul  did  not  feel  itfelf 
exalted  and  warmed  with  the  love  of 
glory  ?  Add  to  all  this,  the  particular 
inftilutions  of  each  city  ;  the  public 
feftivals,  the  funeral  games,  the  af- 
femblics  of  all  the  Slates,  the  races 
and  combats  on  the  banks  of  the  AI- 
pheus  ;  the  prizes  be(to\ved  upon  fu- 
perior  ftrcngih,  addrefs,  talents,  and 
genius  ;  kings  mingling  with  the  com¬ 
batants  ;  heralds  proclaiming  the  vic¬ 
tory  ;  fathers  embracing  their  viMn- 
rious  fons  with  tranfports  of  joy  ;  and 
the  country  which  gave  birth  to  fuch 
citizens  dillinguiOied  by  peculiar  lio- 
nours. 

Such  was  the  ardent  fenfibility  of 
the  Greeks  for  glory  ;  and  this  prin¬ 
ciple  was  cultivated  with  great  ca'  e 


foul,  or  give  it  a  narrow  and  contraf^-  \ 
cd  turn.  Talents  and  virtues  were 
never  fo  far  degraded  as  to  be  reward¬ 
ed  with  gold ;  glory,  and  not  intereH:, 
was  the  univerfal  purfuit.  Crowns, 
infcriptions,  vafes,  ftatues — thefe  were 
the  rewards  of  fuperior  merit  ;  thefe 
produced  heroes.  In  Greece,  wliich 
way  foever  a  man  turned  his  eyes,  he 
faw  monuments  of  glory.  The  Rreets, 
the  temples,  the  galleries,  the  porti¬ 
coes,  conveyed  ufetul  inftru<Rions  to 
every  citizen,  and  were  fchools  for 
public  virtue.  In  fuch  a  country, 
therefore,  it  is  not  at  all  furprifing 
that  panegyrics  were  common.  The 
Greeks,  like  the  Egyptians,  had  fune-  ! 
ral  eulogiums,  but  they  applied  them 
in  a  different  manner.  In  Egypt, 
where  policy  and  religion  were  clofely 
connected,  the  principal  view  was  to 
promote  and  encourage  morality  a- 
inong  all  ranks  of  people ;  in  Greece, 
which  was  coinpofed  of  free  and  war¬ 
like  republics,  their  chief  ftudy  was 
to  exalt  the  foul,  and  infpire  it  with 
a  contempt  of  danger  and  death. 
Accordingly  funeral  eulogiums  were 
only  granted,  in  the  name  of  the 
State,  to  thofe  w^ho  loll  their  lives  in 
its  fervice. 


ncial  anxieties  are  infinitely  more 
troublefome  than  real  ones  ;  that  the 
cares  of  indolence  exceed  thofe  of  iu- 
duilry,  and  fo  on  with  all  the  no- 
tional  perplexities  which  arife  from  a 
vacancy  of  mind,  from  a  want  of 
thofe  exercifes  and  employment* 
w^hich  are  fo  nccefiary  to  preferve  the 
body  in  aiRivity,  and  the  ideas  in  a 
(late  of  attention. 

If  we  look  into  bedlam,  we  find 
an  amazing  majority  of  unhappy 
men  and  women  there,  whofe  intel- 
ledls  have  been  lhattered  by  the  pref- 
fure  of  ideal  objedts  upon  the  brain, 
and  but  few  whofe  imaginations  have 
funk  under  the  more  fubftantial  mi- 
feries  of  human  nature.  The  ideas 
of  love — the  ideas  of  religion — the 
ideas  of  pride,  and  many  more  no¬ 
tional  troubles  of  this  kind,  are  dally 
found  to  be  more  infufFerable  and 
tormenting  than  bodily  pains,  the 
lofs  of  friends  and  fortune,  the  dif- 
appoiBtment  of  good  profpedls,  and 
all  the  black  catalogue  of  real  evils 
with  w^hich  the  world  abounds. 

I  was  led  into  thefe  refledlions  a 
few  days  ago  upon  a  vifit  I  paid  Eu- 
genius*  to  dinner  : — Eugenius  is  a  man 
of  eafy  circumftances,  a  chearful 
temper,  and  few  cares.  For  want^of 
biulnefs,  and  a  knowledge  cf  the  dif- 
appointments  which  attend  it,  the 
mind  of  Eugenius  has  habitually  ac¬ 
quired  an  indolence  aL'*.'  ina<51ivity, 
which  the  miniitell  accidevits  can  de- 
Itroy.  Every  little  perplexu  v  is  mag¬ 
nified  into  a  great  one  ;  every  trifliiig 
difagreeable  circumftance  prci“.nts  it- 
felf  in  the  moR  formidable  flja  e  to  a 
mind  which  is  always  unprepared  tc 
receive  it. 

The  company  had  fat  down  to  din¬ 
ner,  and  an  air  of  plcafantry,  and 
the  moR  perfeiR  conviviality,  had  dif- 
fufed  itfcif  over  the  faces  of  all  pre- 
fent.  The  w’it  and  humour  of  Euge* 
7iius  was  particularly  diRinguilbablf 


On  the  Verfatility  of  the  Hu7?ian  Tern 


To  the  Publisher,  dr. 

On  little  things,  as  fages  write, 

Depend#  our  (ranfport  or  our  forrow. 

Prior. 

S  I  R, 

HAT  men  are  born  to  trouble 
as  the  fparks  fly  upwards,  is 
uiiiverfally  agreed,  by  churchmen, 
laymen,  and  all  men.  Care  and 
anxiety  are  fo  clofely  conneiRed  with 
our  nature,  fo  bound  as  it  were  with 
the  very  volume  of  our  exiRence, 
that  he  muR  have  more  luck  than 
his  neighbours  who  has  the  good  for¬ 
tune  to  efcape  a  (hare  q(  it.  hot- 
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^.gay,  free,  elegant,  lively,  and  Inte- 
relUng,  his  ccnverfation  and  conduct 
at  table  at  once  dil'played  a  tranquil¬ 
lity  of  heart,  and  the  ienfibilitits  of 
an  enraptured  imagination.  In  the 
midlt,  however,  of  all  this  felicity,  a 
trifling  misfortune  damped  the  gaiety 
of  his  mirth,  which  he  never  recove¬ 
red  the  rell  of  the  day — a  china  difh 
---a  family  china  dilh — (with  grief  1 
Pilate  the  fequel  of  the  ftory) — a  char¬ 
ming  enamelled  china  dilh — fuch  a 
dilh  as  could  not  he  inatched  in  Eng¬ 
land  (for  all  broken  dilhes  anlwer) 
by  the  flip  of  the  fervajtt’s  foot,  was 
—  broken  !  Down  fell  the  counte¬ 
nance  of  Eugenius melancholy 
gloom  took  polTcflion  of  the  face 
which  was  fo  lately  illumined  with 
fmiles.  His  fund  of  (lories  was  in- 
ftantly  exhaufted — his  vivacity  was 
changed  into  grave  remarks,  and  all 
that  Ipirit  which  fo  happily  fupported 
the  converfation  till  this  fatal  acci¬ 
dent,  v/as  evaporated  into  air — thin 
air. 

Dr  Young  has  ^  remark  on  the  in- 
ftabiliiy  of  fublunary  things,  v/heji 
fatirizing  a  florid,  which  is  applicable 
to  the  temper  of  Eugenius — 

Oh,  folid  blifs !  which  nothing  cai^  de- 
ftroy, 

Except  a  cat,  bird,  fnail,  or  idle  toy. 

It  was  during  the  languid  flate  of 
converfation  which  fucceeded  this  fa¬ 
mily  misfortune,  that  my  mind,  oc¬ 
cupied  with  its  own  refle^lions,  com- 
miferated  thofc  obligations  of  our  na¬ 
ture,  which  compel  us  to  create  ima¬ 
ginary  troubles  for  want  of  real  ones, 
and  to  fhrink  under  the  weight  of 
little  perplexities,  becaule  we  are  not 
accuftomed  to  experience  the  inconve¬ 
nience  which  neceflarily  arifes  from 
great  ones.  A  MORALIST. 

ANECDOTE  of  EASTERN  MAG¬ 
NIFICENCE. 

The  fplendour  of  the  Caliph 
Mo(fl:ader,  when  he  received 
the  aa^bafludor  of  tlic  Greek  Empe¬ 


ror  at  Bagdad,  feems  hardly  credible. 
We  relate  it  from  one  of  their  hiflo- 
rians,  precifely  as  W’e  find  i: : 

The  Caliph’s  whole  army,  both 
horfe  and  foot,  were  under  arms, 
which  together  made  a  body  of  one 
hundred  and  fixty  thoufand  men.— 
His  ftate-officers  flood  near  him  in 
the  moll  fplendid  apparel,  their  belts 
Ihining  with  gold  and  gems.  Near 
them  were  feven  thoufand  eunuchs ; 
four  thoufand  white,  the  remainder 
of  them  black.  The  porters  or  door¬ 
keepers  were  in  number  feven  hun¬ 
dred.  Barges  and  boats  with  the 
moll  luperh  decorations  were  fwim- 
ming  on  the  Tigris.  Nor  was  the 
palace  iLkil  iefs  fplendiJ,  in  which 
were  hung  up  thirty -eight  thoufand 
pieces  of  tapeflry  ;  twelve  thoufand 
five  hundred  of  which  were  of  filk, 
embroidered  with  gold.  The  car¬ 
pets  on  the  floor  were  twenty-two 
thoufand.  An  hundred  lions  W'erc 
brought  out,  with  a  keeper  to  each 
lion. 

Among  the  other  fpedlacles  of  rare 
and  llupendous  luxury,  was  a  tree  of 
gold  and  lilver,  w'hich  opened  itfclf 
into  eighteen  larger  branches,  upon 
which,  and  the  other  Iefs  branches, 
fat  birds  of  every  fort,  made  alfo  of 
gold  and  filver.  The  tree  glittered 
with  leaves  of  the  fame  metals,  and, 
while  its  branches  through  machinery 
appeared  to  move  of  theinfelves,  the 
feveral  birds  upon  ihcun  warbled  their 
proper  and  natural  notes. 

When  the  Greek  ambaiiador  was 
introduced  to  the  Calinh,  he  was  led 
by  the  vifir  through  nil  this  magnifi¬ 
cence. 

But  befuies  magnificence  ot  this 
kind,  which  was  at  bell  but  tempo¬ 
rary,  the  Calipiis  gave  inltauces  ol 
grandeur  more  perfiianent.  ^omc  of 
them  provided  pul-hc  buildings  tor 
the  reception  of  travellers  ;  lupplied 
the  roads  with  wells  and  watering 
places ;  mcafured  out  the  diitances 
by  columns  of  (lone,  an.l  ellablllhed 
pods  and  couriers.  C.alicrs  repaired 
old  temples,  or  built  aiaciuficciit  new 
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ever  unwillingly,  to  make  the  obei. 
fance  required.  The  amhairador, 
w'hen  he  arrived,  no  Iboner  faw  the 
door,  than  he  comprehended  the 
contrivance,  and  with  great  readinel’s 
turned  about,  and  entered  the  room 
backw^ard. 


ones.  The  provifion  of  fnow  (which 
in  hot  countries  is  aimed  a  nccelfary) 
was  not  forgotten.  Add  to  this,  fo¬ 
rums,  or  public  places  for  merchants 
to  affemble  ;  infirmaries  ;  obfervato* 
ries,  with  proper  inllruments,  for  the 
ufe  of  aftronomers  ;  libraries,  fchools, 
and  colleges  for  lludents  ;  together 
with  focieties  inftituted  for  philofophi- 
cal  enquiry. 

In  the  account  of  the  Efcurial  Ara¬ 
bic  manuferipts,  lately  given  by  the 
learned  Cafiri,  it  appears  that  the 
public  libraries  in  Spain,  when  under 
the  Arabian  princes,  were  no  fewer 
than  feventy  :  a  noble  help  this  to  Vu 
terature,  when  copies  of  books  were 
fo  rare  and  expeiifive  ! 

yf  Singular  injiance  of  PunUilio. 

A  TRANSACTION  between  one 
of  the  Caliph  of  Bagdad's  am- 
baffadors  and  the  court  of  Conftan- 
tinople  is  related,  which  well  illuf- 
trates  the  then  manners  both  of  the 
ambaflador  and  the  court. 

As  this  court  was  a  remnant  of  the 
antient  imperial  one  under  the  Cxfars, 
it  ftill  retained  (as  was  natural),  after 
its  dominions  were  fo  much  lelfcned, 
a''  attachment  to  that  pomp  and  thofe 
minute  ceremonials,  which  in  the  ze¬ 
nith  of  its  power  it  had  been  able  to 
enforce.  It  w^as  an  affedlion  for  this 
Iliadow  of  grandeur,  when  the  fub- 
flance  was  in  a  manner  gone,  that 
induced  the  Emperor  Conftantine 
Porphyrogenitus  to  write  no  lefs  than 
a  large  folio  book  upon  its  ceremoni¬ 
als. 

It  was  in  confequence  of  the  fame 
principles,  that  the  above  ambaffa- 
dor,  though  coming  from  the  Caliph, 
was  told  to  make  a  humble  obeifance, 
as  he  approached  the  Grecian  Em¬ 
peror.  This  the  ambaflador  (who 
had  his  national  pride  alfo)  abfolute- 
ly  refufmg,  it  was  ingenioufly  con¬ 
trived,  that  he  (hould  be  introduced 
to  the  Emperor  through  a  door  fo 
very  low  as  might  oblige  him,  how¬ 


On  the  Powr  $f  Refe?itment. 

The  Grecian  Emperors  ufed  to 

pay  the  Caliphs  a  tribute _ - 

This  the  Emperor  Nicephorus  would 
pay  no  longer ;  and  not  only  that, 
but  requiring  the  Caliph  in  a  haugh¬ 
ty  manner  to  refund  all  he  had  re¬ 
ceived,  added  that,  if  he  refufed,  the 
fword  fhould  decide  the  controverfy. 
The  Caliph  had  no  fooner  read  the 
letter,  than,  inflamed  with  rage,  he 
inferibes  upon  the  back  of  it  the  fol¬ 
lowing  anfwer : 

“  In  the  name  of  the  moft  merci¬ 
ful  God :  from  Harun,  Prince  of  the 
Faithful,  to  Nicephorus,  Dog  of  the 
Romans :  I  have  read  thy  epiftle, 
thou  fon  of  an  unbelieving  mother! 
to  which,  what  thou  (halt  behold^  and 
not  what  thou  Ihalt  hear^  lhali  ferve 
for  an  anfwer." 

He  immediately  upon  the  very  day 
decamped  ;  marched  as  far  as  Hera- 
cliiraj  and,  filling  all  things  with  ra¬ 
pine  and  flaughter,  extorted  from 
Nicephorus  the  performance  of  his 
coatrait. 


Whimfical  Misfortune  of  a 

IN  the  year  1428,  the  Archbifliop 
of  Magdebourg  caufed  all  the  Jews 
to  be  driven  out  of  his  diocefe,  per¬ 
mitting  them  at  the  fame  time  to  carry 
with  them  all  their  effects.  It  hap¬ 
pened  that  one  Jew  had  the  misfor¬ 
tune  to  fall  into  a  n— y,  and  as 
his  brethren  did  not  care  to  take  him 
out  becaufe  it  was  Saturday,  their 
Sabbath,  the  Archbifliop  forbid  tak¬ 
ing  him  out  on  the  Sunday  follow¬ 
ing,  left  the  Sabbath  of  the  Chriftiaiis 
Ihould  h$  profaned. 
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Deep  \^^apt  iu  man'le  of  the  ni;'hf. 

We  ne  d  not  (lea  an  h  ut  s  deli^lit ; 

While  jealoui  par  rus  n-inm  litig  >vait, 

Amaz’d  you  wan  ler  foith  lo  late. _ 

>H  union  of  e'.er  <1  love 
E  ith  hom ,  ca.  h  day  il  plcaiurcs  prov<7. 
Such  as  alo.^c  I'.c  \.iitUv>us  know, 

•And  holy  x  cdlock  can  hclh.w  ; 

The  L.  ves  and  Graces  (mile  ar  nnd. 

And  nought  but  I'ccncs  of  blili  aic  found. 
VV'hilc  tlius  w’c  j"Ufnty  on  thro’  life, 

('I'hc  h>;i(ltlt  hulband!  lovclitd  wife!) 
Juliets  and  Edwitix  Tiniling  rife, 

And  charm  <  ur  tond  admnirg  eyes. 

1  ct  thcjc  bright  hopes  your  foul  lultain, 
i’lii  we  with  iianipoit  OiCet  again. 
Meanwhile  each  baik  the  wave  that  plows 
jliall  bear  to  y  lu  unaltci’d  vows. 

I  never  fare  can  love  you  lcf», — 

How  painful  is  this  lad  embrace  ! 

But,  lee!  aloft  the  pendants  play, 

I  mud.  my  Jutie?  hade  away. 

Adieu,  fwtet  plains!  Ivvect  Ihorcs,  adieu  ! 
Adieu,  f-r  tweeter  m.»id  to  you! 

Juliet — f  on  fcctng  her  Lover  depart  J 
Is  he  my  (bill  ^  delighr— now  gone.^ 

Ir  early  life  my  I  'ver  doA.  ! 

S  y  will  my  Etlwin  ne’er  return  ^ 

Go,  Jiili  l.  then,  hie  home  an  !  moiirn. 
Since  he  is  fl.d,  my  condant  joy, 

V\'’ho  did  my  boundlcfs  with  cnii)loy, 

Ah  wr.tch  !  whac  lolace  can  I  kno^  ^ 

What  joy  ca*!  ali  things  elfe  bellow  ^ — 

Hufh — inurm  ring  loni,  and  I  c  at  red; 
Whut  Heaven  wills  is  jull,  isb^  d; 

I  hen  hun  bly  own  its  dr.'ad  dec  ce. 

The  gre.ited,  wifcll,  bell  fur  thee. 

Hope  whifpers,  *•  CuiU  your  frj’Uic  grief, 
Trud,  Hcav’n  will  one  day  fend  relief, 

Walt  Edv.iu  back  to  Scotia’s  drano, 

To  blcfs  you  with  his  heart,  his  hand.”— *■ 

I  feel  a  briglit  infpiring  ray 

Shot  from  ih’  abodcx  c  idlels  day;— • 

Yes  yc.'>,  1  tcxl  cclclfial  aid, 

My  foul  is  calm  the  doim  is  laid. 

Ye  pnw  r>  benn  n  '  l  o  foes  to  li>vc 
Like  our.*,  wlio  lea\«  the  teats  ab-'ve, 

I'o  gnaid  in  your  u-  fecn  cn. brace, 

I  he  tavoui’d  '  f  the  human  race; 

Stiiil  w.itch  the  youth,  his  d<  ps  atf  nd, 

In  d  nibt,  or  pai",  or  want  hetr’e.  d! 

A  did  the  raniy  moments’  Bight, 

.And  iafe  leihir,  him  to  my  light ! 

While  yet  lone  abicnee  p.*.mpls  ihe  figh, 

O  may  f.>ine  gen'rous  tiitn  l  be  tiigh, 
bolt  contblation’s  b  *lm  to  pom 
And  kindly  foorbe  the  advene  hour! 

Come,  fmiling  Ptace  with  Wcet  Content^ 
(Bled  pair!  iiom  pined  manlions  fciU, j 
Come,  vilit  my  ptnnrbed  bread, 

.And  bid  cacb  noily  padion  red, 

I’ill  he,  my  life  my  Edwin  come, 

And  joyiui  lead  his  Juliet— liomc. 

Ti'VEi.': 

V  U 
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hen  fore  d  the  fuir  r.yrnpi)  to  jorego^ 

IVhat  aug'Mpj  I  felt  at  my  heart} 

Sh  t  NSTONt, 


Edwin. 

My  love  !  my  life!  alas*  to  you 
I  bid  a  lon,g  a  (ad  adieu 
On  us  the  Fates  malignly  lowr, 

And  wing  with  baleful  fpecd  tP.c  hour, 
When  from  my  dc  aed,  long-lov’d  maid 
I  rhud  be  torn — ~-\*v'h  t  have  I  fiid  i 
Sure  1  ne’er  mcint  to  give  you  pam; 

O  raife  thefc  IrCuUteous  rbs  again! 

Juliet. 

And  mud  T  then  d.ch  woes  behold? 

Mud  I  the  fadd  niiig  talc  be  told, 

That  E  l  w  in  will  ’ere  lo.ig  d  part. 

And  leave  me.^  Oh!  it  wounds  my  heart. 
Stay — think  who  weeps — relieve  my  pain, 
Ami  bid  your  Juhet  fmile  again; 

Bid  htr,  from  grief  and  angmih  free, 
Devote  her  ciay.s  to  love  and  thee. 

'Mid  ev’ry  dorm  .  f  temped -life, 
ni  prove  thy  lender,  faithful  wife. 

Perhaps  my  farher  may  relent; 

Perhaps  my  mother  may  repent; 

My  Edwin’s  merit  ope  their  eyes. 

And  caufc  them  fuch  a  hldfing  prize. 

Who  knows  as  yet  what  He  a’n  intends  ? 
Love,  pow  rfui  love  will  make  amends. 

The  fatal  puipofe  of  your  heart, 

1  pray  you,  quit — we  ne’ev  part : 

Leave  iiul  your  friends  y  .ur  halcyon  home, 
*Neatli  Indian  Ikics  a  w  ictch  to  roam. 

Edwin. 

My  love,  fweet  maid  •’  drorgas  death, 
And  lading  as  my  vital  breath : 

Yet — luch  the  mis’iy  of  our  Dte  I— 

A  fadicr’s  fcorn,  a  molhet  ’s  hate 
I  cannot  bear,  while,  Juliet,  you 
Ileatts  adahian.int  vainly  w  io. — 

Want  and  ne.dc^f  will  I'oon  fuccce  I, 

All  dudi  uv  fly  the  child  of  ‘  ecd. 

To  din  es  remote  let  me  repair. 

Perhaps  kind  Fortune  meets  me  there ; 
Then  will  1  to  your  arms  return, 

To  weep  no  mure,  r.o  more  to  mourn. 

Who  can  refid  the  pow’r  of  gain  ? 

Gold  will  y  )ur  patents’  fmile  obtain. 

Unpi  ying  M-lice  then  diall  ccafc 
To  bliid  our  fame,  to  dab  our  peace; 

Tlic  bafe- form’d  lie,  the  hcll-fprung  tale^ 
And  Envy’s  breath  lhall  nought  avail : 
No'fiend,  to  mar  the  tender  hour, 
bhali  lurk  anfecn  behind  the  bovv’r; 


EPILOGUE.  WrUtcn  by  a  FticrJ., 

S^tki;i  by  Mifs  Far  KEN. 

OF  late  at  Weftminftt*r|,  in  orc!er 

A  graduus  Ipcctli  6kitmadc,  dtbatcs  op. 
lue. 

*Fre  then,  in  rhis/v//  hovfc,  our  author’s  fate 
H«rc*)ir;es  the  fuhjcct  of  your  warm  debate — 
*r.!c  Vet  your  oppDfition  critics  rife 
'I'o  move  for  ccnlures  and  refufe  fupplics ; 

Or  partial  friends  pour  out  corrupt  applaufc. 

By  orders  penfion’d  in  the  author’s  caiife: 

From  eitlicr  party,  none  will  fure  impcacli 
Mv  fov’rcign  title  to  pronounce  the  rpecch. 

I'hro’  me  the  Mufe  Iicr  loyal  fj^jcHs  greets, 
Tho*  I  Ipcak  (landing,  and  you  keep  your 
feats —  (nions — 

Pleas’d  that  fo  full  a  houfe  attends  the  fum- 
Pit,  box,  and  gall’ry— Peers  and  faiihfil 
Commons — 

With  deep  concern  (he  bids  me  here  relate 
What  dangtrsxthrcaten  the  dramatic  (late — 
What  holts  of  foes  her  tott’ring  realms  invade, 
By  Falhion  muder’d,  and  by  Folly  paid  ; 
While  Fade,  her  old  ally,  un mov’d  we  fee, 
And  Spleen  preftrves  an  artE d  neittraliti. 

See  (ird  come  on — all  arm’d  in  whalebone 
hoops. 

The  tuiieful  leaders  of  th’  Italian  troops—- 
Long  have  they  wag’d— too  oft  with  conqued 
crown’d — 

The  doubtful  conflict  betwixt  Senfeand  SounJ, 
Ally’d  with  thelc— fn  hodile  bands  advance. 
The  light-heel’d  legions  ot  invading  France. 

fo  point  her  thunders  on  our  Britiih  coad, 
Year  after  year,  has  been  vain  Gallia’s  boad. 
Tncir  troops  embark— the  bold  attempt  is 
plann’d — 

Their  beroej  threaten — and  their  dancers  land^^ 
Tbefe  only  put  their  threats  in  execution, 

And  lay  all  London  under  contribution, 
i  Immo-rtal  chiefs)  who  on  one  leg  can  do 
What  yet  t)o  warrior  has  atchiev’d  on  two. 
Like  Rome’s  proud  victor,  in  their  fierce  at¬ 
tack, 

They  come,  they  fee,  they  conquer,  and — go 
back. 

And,  modern  Jafons,  as  of  old  in  Greece, 

•  Sail  home  triumphant  with  the  golden  flecre. 

Befoiefuch  dangers  fliall  we  prodrate  fall? 
Or,  like  true  Britons,  boldly  face  them  all  i 
If  faitly  led,  we’ll  bid  their  hod  defiance— 

!  Didolv’d  a  late  vnr.atural  alliance — 

Our  leader,  too,  lliall  now  afTidance  lend, 

Not  promilc  luccours  a!)d  delay  to  fend  ! 

But  chiefly  here  our  hopes  and  courage  lie, 

!  In  sou,  our  trued  friend,  and  bed  ally — 
Support  our  Bard  to-night,  and  on  his  part 
Receive  the  tribute  of  a  grateful  heart — 

Thro’  me  receive — and  here  again  I’ll  meet 
Ad.  as  ambadadrefs,  and  lign  the  treaty. 


once,  w 


The  goddoi's  fat,  “  fupreme  of  ail  the  Nine.” 

'l  urns  her  fair  palace  t  >  ti.e  tedive  bow  r. 
Where  jell  and  fpnrt  i;furp  her  nobler  pow'r. 
l.od  is  <ach  lovelier  feeling  that  imparts 
To  her  tl/c  fov’reign  rule  o'er  Brililh  hearts: 
Sunk  the  pure  Cade  which  once  fecur’d  lier 
fway, 

Or  wares  that  virtue  which  admir’d  her  lay? 
Vain  fears!  A  gen’rous  race  adlmhled  here, 
Still  pay  to  grief  compalfioii’s  fofied  tearj 
Still  pay  the  heart  felt  figh  which  Britons  owe 
To  Natuie’s  feelings,  and  to  Nature’s  woe. 
When  jealous  fiends  Othello’s  heart  drings 
tear. 

When  guilty  Richard  groans  with  diredcfpair; 
When  injur’d  Lear,  with  tort’ring  anguifli 


Pours  the  deep  cinfc  on  each  ungrateful  child  j 
When  plahttive  notes  (peak  poor  Ophelia’s 
woes, 

Or  love  in  Juliet’s  tender  hofom  glows; 

The  glifl’ning  eye,  the  trembling  lip  pro¬ 
claim 

Nature  and  Virtue  here  are  Bill  die  lame. 

In  feepter’d  (late  aHlictionMbothing  iiain 
Still  in  your  bufoms  (ix  their  dedfad  reign  — 
Bled  (cat  of  empire!  where  tU’  alLctions 
wait. 

To  (hie Id  the  mourner  from  the  fhocks  of 
fate — 

Where  the  bed  padions  w'ith  alLgiance  fair. 
For  fuH’ring  worth  the  healing  balm  pre¬ 
pare  : 

Nor  ever  lliall  your  hearts  fuch  rights  forego; 
What  “  (bcial  Sorrow  alks,  thefc  hearts  fnall 
dill  be  (low!” 

No  longer  then  opprefs’d  witli  anxious  fear, 

'J  he  Mufe  (hall  re-ajfume  her  ihtinn  here — 
Shall  court  each  virtue,  that’s  a  nation’s  pride, 
And  gam  the  nobler  paffions  to  her  fide. 

If  in  the  tenor  of  her  penlivc  lay, 
in  Nature’s  path,  to-night  ihc  holds  her  way— 
If  llie  excites  the  rympathifing  mind 
To  gen’rous  a^ts,  the  glory  of  our  kind ! 

This  dread  ^  tribunal  (liail  iufpend  its  zeal, 
Spurn  its  proud  ofTice,  and  grow  proud  lo 
feel ; 

This  radiant  |  circle,  too,  her  hopes  approve, 
And  grace  the  triumph  of  the  Mufc  they 


J  The  fir, 'I  night's  reprefentation  of  The  Faif 
Circalfian,  -ivas  on  the  opening  of  pailiamint. 
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condition,  and  to  reindatc  him  In  the 
quiet  poiFeilion  oi  ii  bclorc  t!ie  lliips 
Ihoiild  fail.  But  no:\v it h Handing  all 
our  endeavours  to  reconcile  Omni 
to  his  countrymen,  he  could  not 
help  thinking  himlelf  the  oi^jecd  of 
their  envy,  rather  than  of  their  ad¬ 
miration.  They  beheld  him  in  the 
fame  light  as  the  gentlemen  in  every 
country  fee  a  low-born  citizen  fud- 
denly  riling  from  indigence  to  wealth, 
giving  themfclvcs  air*,  and  affecling 
Hate ;  at  the  ftme  time  that  they  laugh 
at  their  folly,  they  encourage  their 
profufion  ;  and  while  they  partake  of 
their  entertainments,  they  take  plea- 
fure  ill  mortifying  their  pride.  Such 
was  the  real  cafe  wich  Omai  :  while 
he  was  fealliiig  the  chl-.dV,  and  had 
nails  to  give  one,  red  leathcj's  to  ano¬ 
ther,  glafs  and  china-  ware  to  a  third, 
and  white  Ihirts  to  tiie  ladies, — wiio 
j  but  Omni  ?  Bur,whwii  he  had  txpciui- 
ed  in  prcients  inrdl  of  wlnit  lie  had 
brought  from  abroad,  and  had  but 
I  jail  enough  left,  by  i;ie  huuniyof  his 
I  friend^,  to  buy  him  a  piania.ion  aud 
j  to  Hock  it,  the  chiefs,  while  li.ev  par- 
1  tookofliis  entertaiiiuicnts,  paid  him 
;  little  or  no  refpcc:.  and,  had  it  not 
\  been  for  their  deference  to  Captain 
i  Cook,  would  probably  have  treated 
I  him,  amidll  the  fplcndour  of  his  Ixm- 

!  quets,  with  the  utmoH  contempt. - 

j  Buch  is  the  difpofition  of  mankind 
throughout  the  world. 

“Not  many  nights  liad  palTctl  afrer 
!  the  wallo  made  on  his  plantation, 
before  I-ights  were  feen  about  Iiis 
;  Iioufc,  which,  it  was  fiippoled,  were 
I  intended  to  fet  it  on  fire,  Ir.id  nor  the 
I  precipitancy  of  the  cciulnel,  by  bring 
I  his  piece  too  luddenly,  given  the 
i  alarm,  and  furrdilhed  the  incendiaries 
v/itii  notice  to  inalce  their  efca.pe. 

I  'riie  man  too  vvho  liad  laid  waHe  ids 
[  plantation,  and  who  was  in  irons  on 
*  board  the  Refolution,  t!:c  night  be- 
!  fore  we  intended  to  fall,  lound  means 
‘  either  to  juiig)  over-board,  orbyforne 
.  invifible  airillaiice  to  nnloofe  his 
.  chains  and  flip  out  of  the  iliip.  llz 
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HE  diilrcfs 


of  O  mai  on  his 
X  finally  parting  with  Captain 
Cook,  is  very  pathetically  deferibed 
in  the  following  extract. 


was  to  have  been  punlfhed,  not  by  | 
death,  bat  by  a  punifhment  worie  j 
than  death.  He  was  to  have  been  j 
put  on  (bore  on  fome  defolate  ifland,  i 
from  whence  it  would  have  been  next 
to  impoffible  he  could  ever  have  made 
his  cfcape  to  molcft  Omai. 

“  On  the  2d  of  November,  being 
in  rcaJinefs  to  fail,  Capt.  Cook  took 
Omai  afide,  and  gave  him  leifoiis  ot 
inllrudlion  how  to  At  the  fame 
time  dire<fling  him  to  fend  his  boat 
over  to  Uiietea,  his  native  ifiand,  to 
let  him  know  how’  the  chiefs  behaved 
to  him  in  the  abfence  of  the  Ihips.  It 
well,  he  was  to  fend  by  the  mclfenger 
three  white  beads ;  if  they  Icized 
upon  his  (lock,  or  broko  in  upon  his 
plantation,  three  red  beads ;  or  it 
tilings  remained  juft  as  we  left  them, 
he  was  to  fend  three  fpolted  beads. 

‘‘  In  the  morning  of  the  3d  we 
unmoored,  and  the  wind  being  lair, 
we  made  fail  out  of  Qowburne  road; 
and  when  we  were  under  wav,  Qinai 
came  on  board,  either  to  prevail  on 
Capt.  Cook  to  let  him  return  to 
England,  or  to  take  his  filial  leave 
I  never  to  fee  him  more.  His  parting 
was  very  affedfing ;  if  tears  could 
have  prevailed  on  Capt.  Cook  to  let 
him  return,  Omai’s  eyes  were  never 
dry  ;  and  if  the  tendered  fupplicati  ns 
a  J'uiliil  ibn  to  an  obdurate  father 
could  have  made  any  imprefiion, 


rhinff  left  to  live  upon.  His  two 
NeW"  Zealand  boys  were  under  little 
lefs  concern  to  part  from  the  fliips 
than  Omai  himfelf.  They  had  al¬ 
ready  learned  to  fpeak  Englifh  fo  as 
to  be  able  to  exprefs  their  hopes  ami 
fears.  They  hoped  to  have  gone 
along  with  the  fhips,  and  they  cried 
bitterly  when  they  underftcod  that 
they  were  to  be  left  behind.  Thence 
arofe  a  new  feene  between  Omai  and 
his  boys,  that,  had  not  the  officers  on 
the  quarter  deck  interpofed,  might 
have  ended  unfortunately  for  Omai. 
They  refufed  to  quit  the  Ihip,  till 
they  were  compelled  to  it  by  force, 
which  was  no  eafy  matter,  the  el  deft, 
now  near  fixteen,  being  of  an  athletic 
make,  and  ot  prodigious  ftrength, 
and  the  youngeft  about  eleven,  being 
likewife  a  giant  for  his  age,  were  not 
eafily  managed.  '1  hey  were  both 
very  traiftable  and  obliging,  till  they 
foiind  they  were  to  be  left  at  Hue- 
heine,  but  then  they  grew  defperate 
till  fuhdiied.  They  difeovered  difpo- 
fitions  the  very  reverfe  of  the  iflander^ 
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among  ^thom  they  were  dcitined  to 
abide  during  the  remaiiidtr  of  their 
lives  ;  and,  iinUad  ot  a  mean,  timed 
fubiniiljon,  they  ihewed  a  manly,  de¬ 
termined  reroiution  not  to  be  ihbdued, 
though  overcome  ;  and  ready,  it  tnere 
had  been  a  poffibiiity  to  lucceed,  to 
have  made  i  recond,  or  even  a  third 
aitempi,  to  have  regained  tneir  liber 
ty.  We  could  never  ie  trn  Captain 
Cook's  r  .-ai  realon  I’or  ref  'ling  to 
take  on  board  Tome  of  thofe  gailant 
youths  from  ew  Zealand,  who,  no 
doubt  ,  woiilc  have  made  uf  lul  hanus 
in  I  he  high  latitudes  we  were  about 
to  explore,  and  would  oeiides  liave 
cxnioited  living  pictures  of  a  people, 
vvnofe  portraits  have  been  impcrtcdtiy 
depided  even  by  our  belt  dr.iughcr, 
men.  Toere  is  a  dauntlel's  fi-rceuefs 
in  the  eyes  and  comitenaiice  of  a  New 
Zealand  warrior,  that  iofes  ail  its 
force,  under  the  Icehle  pencil  ol  a 
fribbling  artift.  U  is  now,  indeed, 
too  late  to  lament  the  non-irnportation 
of  a  native  from  every  climate,  where 
nature  had  marked  a  vifible  diiiinction 
in  the  charii»5ters  or*  perfoii  and  mind. 
We  lhall  now  take  our  leave  ol  Omai, 
with  jud  obferving,  that  C  ipt.  Cook 
having  furnilhed  him  with  the  means 
of  enriching  his  country  and  the 
adjacent  illcs  with  forne  (^f  the  motl 
ufeful  genera  of  four  footed  animals, 
(hori'ts,  cows,  Iheep  and  goats),  be- 
fidcs  a  breed  of  geefe,  turkies  and 
other  domeftic  appendages  that  were 
ftrangers  to  the  tropical  iilands,  he 
may,  with  proper  management,  rife 
fuperior  to  all  the  Karees  in  the 
kingdoms  round  him,  and  in  time 
make  himfelf  Lord  over  all.  Bui  to 
proceed: 

“  In  the  evening  of  the  3d  of  No¬ 
vember,  the  day  wc  fet  fail  from 
Hueheine,  we  arrived  at  Ulietea,  and 
were  fuddenly  furrounded  with  boats 
laden  with  provifions.  Here,  as 
ufaal,  we  landed  our  live-ftock,  car¬ 
ried  our  tents  afhorc,  and  ereded  the 
allronomet’s  obfervatory.  One  of 
our  firif  exoloits  in  this  ifland  was  the  I 
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a  lew"  nails,  properly  dilpofed  of,  fo 
that  w’e  never  heard  any  thing  more 
of  the  murder.  This  iiappened 

On  the  6ch,  when  ihe  grind-ftone 
was  itolen  from  the  Difeovery;  but  the 
thief  being  deteiiled  and  apprehended, 
it  was  brought  back  die  fame  day, 
t''»geintT  w'Jtii  a  large  hog,  by  way 
ot  ranfoin  for  the  pilferer. 

On  tiie  I  bill,  about  two  in  the 
morniug,  the  ccniinel  at  the  obferva¬ 
tory  fell  alleep,  and  fulLred  his  mulket 
to  be  carried  away.  He  then  took 
it  into  nis  head  to  leave  his  polt  and 
f  »liow  at'‘er  it,  w"irh  a  delign,  how'ever, 
never  more  to  return  to  the  Ihips. 
When  tills  w"as  known  on  board,  or¬ 
ders  were  iinmcdlately  iifued  for  lie- 
curing  the  King  and  the  Royal  family^ 
till  the  man  ihould  be  taken  aud  re- 
llorcd,  threatening  at  the  fame  time 
to  lay  walle  the  country  if  he  w"as 
I'uffercd  to  cfcape.  It  was  fome  days 
belorc  he  w"as  dlfcovered,  and  at 
length  he  w-as  found  at  the  diftance  of 
about  ten  miles,  fitting  in  a  lone  houfc, 
furrounded  by  Indians,  chieHy  girls, 
w’ho  had  fti  Ipped  him  of  his  cJoaths, 
and  difguifed  him  in  an  Indian  drefs, 
with  his  head  curioufly  ornamented 
with  feathers,  and  his  mulket  lying 
loaded  by  iiim.  He  made  no  re- 
liilance,  but  fubmitted  to  come  back 
under  convoy  ot  an  oiHcer  and  two 
marines,  who  had  orders  to  Ihoot  him 
if  he  attempted  to  efcape.  He  was 
put  in  irons,  tried,  and  fentenced  to 
iiave  24  iaihes  every  day  for  a  week  j 
but  on  iLibmifUon  was  torgiven. 

“  On  the  17th,  Mr  M - ,  mid- 

fhipman,  and  the  gunner’s  mate,  made 
their  efcape  in  a  canoe,  with  tw’o  of 
their  Ouheitean  milfcs,  and  landed  on 
an  adjoining  iliand,  with  a  view  to 
continue  their  courfe  to  Oiaheire,  as 
loon  a ;  thev  had  furnilhed  themfclvtjs 


/ 


‘‘  Next  day  (the  30th),  about  five 
in  the  evening,  a  number  cf  canoes 
were  feen  at  a  diflance,  making  to¬ 
wards  the  (hips,  and  as  they  ap¬ 
proached  nearer,  they  were  heard  to 
fing  and  rejoice  as  if  they  had  fuc- 
ceeded  in  finding  what  they  went  in 
fearch  of.  About  fix  they  came  fo 
nigh,  that  we  could  difcern,  with  our 
glalies,  the  deferters  faftened  toge. 
ther,  but  without  their  milTes.  They 
were  no  fooner  brought  on  board, 
than  the  royal  prifoners  were  re- 
leafed,  to  the  unfpeakable  joy  of  all 
but  the  two  fugitives,  who  were  un¬ 
der  great  apprehenfions  for  their 
lives ;  their  punilhment,  however,  was 
not  fo  fevere  as  might  have  been  cx- 
peded.  S - was  fentenced  to  re¬ 
ceive  24  lafhes,  and  M - turned 

before  the  maft,  where  he  continued 
to  do  duty  while  there  was  little  or 
nothing  to  do  ;  but  on  alking  for- 
givenefs,  was  reftored  to  his  ioriner 
Uation  on  the  cpiarter-deck. 

“  It  appeared,  that  the  Indians 
had  traced  them  from  ifland  to  Ifland, 
from  Ulietea  to  Otaha,  from  Oraii  i 
to  I>olabola,from  Bolabola  to  the  little 
ifland  l*aboo,  where  they  v>:ere  found, 
hut  where  they  never  would  have  he:  u 
looked  for  by  us,  had  not  the  Indians 
traced  them  out. 

On  the  id  of  December  the 
t(jnts  w’ere  druck,  the  live- dock  taken 
on  board,  and  we  prepared  to  fail. — 
An  account  of  our  intercourfe  with 
the  Earees  and  Chiefs  of  the  illand 
would  only  be  a  tedious  repetition  of 
what  had  paffed  before  in  the  other 
iilands ;  but  one  adventure,  which 
happened  to  Capt.  Clarke,  mud  not 
be  omitted  ;  fauntering  about  in  the 
cool  of  the  morning  at  a  didance  from 
the  tents,  he  was  obferved  by  a  party 
of  the  natives,  who  waylaid  him,  and 
in  an  indanr  fiirrounded  him.  Beintc 
mcapable  of  refidance,  they  hurried 
him  away,  but  without  oiYering  anv' 
violence  to  his  perfou.  It  is  proba¬ 
ble  they  meant  to  keep  him  as  an 
hodage  in  the  room  of  their  king, 
who  at  that  time  wa*  ia  cuftod'.' ;  bnl 


with  provifions  for  the  voyage.  I'hey  j 
were  no  fooner  miffed,  and  report  | 
made  to  Capt.  Cook,  than  he  ordered 
all  the  boats  to  be  manned,  and  a 
purfuit  commenced  with  all  jioinble 
expedition  ;  at  the  fame  time  putting 
the  King,  his  two  fons,  and  two  of 
the  principal  chiefs  of  the  ifland  un¬ 
der  confinement,  till  the  fugitives 
fhould  be  taken  and  redored.  This 
he  did,  no  doubt,  to  intered  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  the  ifland  in  the  purfuit,  and  to 
prevent  their  aflifting  the  delerters  in 
making  their  efcape.  He  alfo  pro- 
rnifed  a  reward  of  large  axes,  looking- 
glalfes,  and  other  articles  of  confider- 
able  value,  to  any  of  the  natives,  who 
liiould  be  indriimental  in  apprehend¬ 
ing  and  bringing  them  back.  To 
enforce  his^orders,  he  caufed  all  the 
(hipping  to  be  feized,  and  he  threaten¬ 
ed  dedrudlon  to  the  country  if  his 
men  fliould  be  withheld.  He  even 
threatened  the  King  and  the  young 
princes  with  death,  if  they  were  not 
broiu^ht  back  within  a  certain  time. 

O  ^  ^ 

This  might  feem  hard  utage,  yet  it 
had  its  Cife(d,  and  without  this  deady 
refolute  proceeding  the  deferters 
would  never  have  been  recovered. 
Our  own  boats  went  day  after  day 
to  all  the  adjoining  iflands,  without 
being  able  to  learn  the  lead  trace  of 
them,  and  this  they  continued  till 
having  fearched  every  ifland  within 
the  didance  of  two  days’  fail,  they 
were  at  length  obliged  to  give  over 
any  farther  fearch  as  fruitlefs. 

“  On  the  29th,  after  fourteen  days 
ahfence,  fome  Indians  came  on  hoard, 
and  acquainted  Capt.  Cook  that’  the 
fugitives  were  found,  and  that  in  a 
lew  days  they  would  be  brought  back, 
defiring  at  the  fame  time  the  releafe 
of  the  prifoners,  as  a  condition  with¬ 
out  which  they  would  again  be  fet  at 
Urge.  But  Capt.  Cook  paid  no  re¬ 
gard  to  this  information.  On  the 
contrary,  he  renewed  his  threat- 
nings,  which  he  faid  he  would  in- 
dantly  order  to  be  carried  into  exe¬ 
cution,  if  the  men  were  not  delivered 


fortunately  for  him,  they  could  not 
carry  him  off  without  coming  in  fight 
of  the  ihips.  In  palling  a  riling 
ground,  he  found  means  to  make  a 
lignal,  which  happened  to  be  ob- 
ferved,  and  in  an  iniiant  the  boats 
were  armed  and  manned,  and  the 
crews  being  joined  by  the  marines  on 
iliore,  he  was  followed  and  brought 
back,  not  a  little  fatigued,  and  per¬ 
haps  fomewhac  frightened  by  the  de¬ 
licacy  of  his  fituation.  No  other  in¬ 
cident  worth  relating  happened  dur¬ 
ing  our  ftay  on  this  pientitul  iiland. 

(To  he  continued. ) 

The  Private  Life  of  LEWIS  XV. 

Tranjlated  fro?n  the  French.  By  J. 

O.  Jullamond. 

IN  this  V70rk  we  meet  with  the  fol¬ 
lowing  defcription  of  the  great 
continent  of  North  America,  with 
fome  refledions  on  the  political  ftate 
of  that  country  at  the  beginning  of 
lall  war. 


mother- country,  with  rcfped  to  the 
ncceHaries  of  life,  fuch  as  food  and 
cloathing.  If  Canada  were  cultiva¬ 
ted,  it  would  even  furnilh  provifions 
for  the  American  illanJs,  and  fupply 
part  of  Europe  with  corn,  cattle,  and 
fait  provifions.  Lhe  Ihecp,  whofe 
wool  is  celebrated  for  its  folinefs  and 
hrength,  would,  with  fome  attention, 
fupply  the  place  of  the  wool  purcha- 
fed  from  Andalufia  and  Caltile,  for 
the  manufiidories  of  France.  The 
oaks,  which  are  of  prodigious  height ; 
the  pines  of  all  li'^es  ;  the  hr, the 
hemp,  the 
intelligent  M 
ufe  o 


iron  mines,  only  require  an 
liifllry  to  make  a  proper 
iliein,  and  form  a  complete 
navy.  At  the  period  we  arc  now 
fpeaklng  of,  no  greater  advantage  was 
taken  ot  the  preparing  of  beaver — an 
almofl  exclulive  branch  of  trade— ^-nor 
oi  the  whale  and  cod  tiihcries.  The 
fur  trade  only  was  attended  to  ;  but 
it  was  forefeen  what  might  hereafter 
be  done,  and  to  what  a  fiouriih- 
iiig  condition  this  colony  might  be 
brought,  which  was  in  its  infant: 
ilate,  though  it  had  been  eitabiiliied 
near  a  century  and  a  half, 

“  The  latter  colony  is  fituated  to 
the  fouth  of  this.  Like  New  France, 
the  glorious  dcnoniiiiation  given  l<> 
Canada — which,  notwithitaiuilng  the 
rigour  of  its  cliinarc,  by  no  means 
experiences  the  lioirors  of  the  iin/lt 
northern  revrlons — lb  Louibana, 
under  a  burning  iky,  is  t.xeiiipr  iroin 
all  the  inconvciiiciiCcs  and  Uouldc.- 
fome  heats  of  luch  a  li:naiio:i.  Tiie 
beneficent  lim,  wiilioiit  dcpi  iving  It  ct 
the  produdions  ot  itic  norlb,  Ici  ves 
only  to  allilt  the  culiivaii  «n  tlioic 
of  the  foLith.  The  pi  oviboris  are  ex¬ 
cellent;  hill,  butchers  meat,  game, 
poultry,  are  better  tVian  in  any  other 
part  of  the  world  ;  fruits,  vegetables, 
and  herbs,  have  a  finer  ti.ivour  ;  rice, 
fugar,  tndigo,  and  cotton,  are  cultiva¬ 
ted  with  the  greateit  iuccels.  'Fubac- 
co  is  the  plant  which  would  fucceed 
the  beft,  if  the  cultivation  of  it  were 
attended  te>  accordiuic  to  the  tirit  i.v- 


“  I N  that  part  of  the  new  world 
called  North  America,  the  French 
had  two  colonies,  Canada  and  Louifi- 
ana,  fufficient  of  themfclves  to  form 
tw’o  great  kingdoms,  if  their  popula¬ 
tion  were  anfwerable  to  their  extent. 
I'he  former,  Ijtuated  on  the  banks 
of  the  river  Sc  Laurence,  interfered 
by  many  fmaller  rivers,  containing 
in  the  inland  parts  immenfe  lakes,  and 
covered  with  forefls  as  ancient  as  the 
world ;  admirable  for  the  beauty  of 
its  foil,  the  ialubrity  of  its  air,  not- 
withllanding  the  rigours  of  a  long 
and  feverely  cold  feafon — is  remark¬ 
ably  proper  for  producing  and  pre- 
ferving  life  ;  the  w  omen  there  are 
wonderfully  fruitful,  and  old  age  is 
commonly  prolonged  to  a  very  ad¬ 
vanced  period  without  infirmities.  Na¬ 
ture,  in  its  aufierity,  refufing  the  pro- 
dudlions  of  luxury  and  effeminacy, 
capable  of  enervating  the  iiiliabitants, 
fatisfies  all  their  other  wants,  and 
would  enable  them  to  do  without  the 
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teiitioas  of  government.  Nacurc  feems 
here  to  have  duligfitcd  in  a  profullon 
of  magnificence ;  and  tnc  cabinets  of 
our  naturaiitfs  are  enriclied  in  every 
brarxh  of  natural  hi  it  or  y  with  tnc 
productions  of  this  foriuuare  country 
A  river,  not  lefs  beautiful  than  tna? 
o£  Sc  Laurence,  runs  through  it,  ai)d' 
prefentb  to  the  inhabitants  a  clear  and 
uholclome  Itream  to  quench  their 
thirft  ;  and  in- which,  as  in  that  of  the 
Ganges,  they  may  bathe  wiitn  ihts 
are  in  a  profule  fweat,  without  any 
danger.  In  a  word,  large  meadows 
f(»r  ‘fattening  of  cattle,  and  immenfe 
deep  forefts  of  timber,  prefent  as  ma¬ 
ny  refources  (or  trade,  and  for  the  na¬ 
vy,  as  Canada. 

**  Unfortunately,  this  new  colony — 
eftabliihed  only  by  the  Regent,  at  the 
lime  of  the  Syltem,  and  under  the 
moll  brilliant  aufpices,  when  an  uni- 
verfal  defirc  prevailed  of  going  there, 
in* hopes  of  making  a  rapid  fortune — 
became,  upon  the  failure  of  thefe 
hopes,  a  country  of  ex.Ie  and  ignomi¬ 
ny.  Mines  of  gold  had  been  learch- 
cd  for  there,  and  not  found  ;  while 
the  infinitely  more  preferable  riches 
of  a  virgin  and  terciie  foil,  which  on¬ 
ly  required  being  worked,  in  order  to 
yield  a  hundred  fold,  were  overlook  ' 
ed.  The  MiirifTippi  was  only  peopled 
by  vagabonds,  women  of  the' town, 
viclims  mutilated  by  vice,  and  flagi¬ 
tious  perfons  elcaped  frotii  the  fen 
tence  of  the  laws.  This  whs  another 
dif:<dvan‘:age  attendant  upon  Louili 
ana,  (for,  at  that  time  the  oJiv  us 
name  of  Mithflippi  was  changed),  tha 
tiiis  impure  origin  Would  either  put  r. 
flop  to  the  fources  of  life,  or  commii 
r.icate  it  to  beings,  fhamef  ul  of  recei 
ving  exiflence,  and  fearing  to  perpe 
tuate  it.  New  France,  on  the  contra 
ry,  owed  its  vigour  to  its  firll  inhabi 
tants,  who  were  compofed  of  the  mi 
litary,  and  of  tlie  entire  regiment  oi 
Carignan;  vvhofe  families  multiplied, 
and  begat  a  llrong  and  healthy  peo¬ 
ple,  full  of  principle  and  honour. 

“  However  this  may  be,  commerce  f 


—which  particularly  engaged  the 
terttion  of  France  fince  the  lafl  peace  5 
which  had  b  -en  remark  .bly  flourifh. 
ing,  and  owed  its  pr«  grefs  to  that  phi- 
lofophic  ipint,  wnich,  when  properly 
applied,  vivifies  every  part  ot  a  king¬ 
dom  —opened  the  eyes  of  adminiflra- 
do.i  upon  the  imporranct  of  thefe  two 
eltablilhmcnts,  which  had  been  too 
mncli  negieft'-d,  and  W’rre  infinitely 
preferable  to  the  more  flourilhing  fu- 
gar  colonies.  A  bold  projeft  was 
formed  of  uniting  them,  and,  by  ercc- 
tinglbrts  at  certaindiftances,  through¬ 
out  the  fpace  of  a  thoufand  or  twelve 
hundred  leagues,  to  eftablilh  an  indif- 
foluble  chain  of  communication.  Hi¬ 
therto,  ttiis  communication  had  fcarcc 
been  carried  on,  except  by  the  north¬ 
ern  parts,  w’here  the  induftry  of  the 
French  hhd  at  firft  led  them,  on  ac¬ 
count  of 'the  abundance  of  beautiful 
furs.  The  new  road  on  the  fouthern 
fide  fliortened  the  way  confiderably, 
and  befides  made  it  more  eafy.  The 
navigation  upon  the  river  Sv  Lau¬ 
rence  might  be  continued  by  barges 
as  far  as  the  lakes,  and  one  of  thefe 
is  exadly  at  the  fource  of  the  Ohio,  a 
river  w'hich  pours  its  waters  into  the 
Miffillippi.  To  this  natural  advan¬ 
tage  apolitical  one  acceded;  which' 
is,  that  the  Euplilh  colonies  would  be 
u.ore  confined  within  their  limits  be- 
vond  the  Apalachian  mountains— im¬ 
menfe  heights,  between  which  and  tile 
ica  they  arc  included.  In  a  wmrd,  the 
communication  between  Canada  and 
the  mother  country,  being  interrupt¬ 
ed  for  mere  than  half  the  year,  when 
■he  river  St  Laurence  is  frozen  up,  a 
new  way  of  arriving  there  at  all  times 
was  opened  by  the  weftern  fea. 

“  This  fupeib  projedl,  worthy  of  a 
governrnent  which  penetrates  into  fu- 
urity,  and  which,  in  its  vail  plan  for 
.cqiiiring  feme  folidity  and'  confif- 
ence,  comprehends  equally  its  cotein- 
poraries  and  the  remoteft  pollerity, 
.hould  have  been  carried  into  execu- 
lion  but  flovvly  and  required  ages  to 
bring  it  to  perfedtioiii  Each  of  the 


colonies  would  have  advanced  in  fi- 
lence,  and,  from  the  overflowings  of 
their  population,  might  have  fupplied 
thofe  feveral  points  ;  which  growing 
up  by  degrees,  becoming  flronger  eve¬ 
ry  day,  and  fupported  by  the  bach 
fettlements,  would,  perhaps,  have  join¬ 
ed  before  their  rivals  could  have  per¬ 
ceived  it,  or  would  at  leaft  have, been 
in  a  condition  to  defend  themfelves 
againft  the  efforts  of  their  jealoiify. 

“  The  Englilh,  on  their  fide,  ta¬ 
king  advantage  of  the  ambiguous 
terms  of  the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  or  at 
leafl  of  the  conflrnfllon  they  put  up¬ 
on  them,  which  might  have  been  dif¬ 
ferently  interpreted,  with  regard  to 
the  ceflibn  made  by  France  to  them 
of  Acadia  or  Nova  Scotia,  were  en¬ 
deavouring  to  extend  themfelves  on 
the  fouthern  fide  of  the  river  St  Lau¬ 
rence,  and,  by  confining  us  in  that 
part,  would  foon  have  endeavoured 
to  avail  themfelves  of  the  advantage 
of  a  navigation,  of  \vhich  we  had  the 
excliifive  enjoyment.  This  defign  of 
theirs  tended  ftill  further  to  enlarge 
thofe  bounds  in  which  it  was  intend¬ 
ed  to  circumferibe  them. 

Three  governors  of  Canada  fne- 
cefllvely  fulfilled  the  views  of  the 
court,  in  driving  the  Eriglifli  back  to 
the  peninfula,  to  which  France  pre¬ 
tended  they  were  limited  even  by  the 
treaties,  and  in  preventing  them  from 
getting  over  their  boundaries  of  the 
Apalachiari  mountains,  to  oppofe 
themfelves  to  the  projeft  of  union,  too 
foon  manifefled  ;  this  produced  a  war 
of  pofls  on  that  continent,  ftill  carried 
on  after  the  peace,  and  in  which  the 
French  obtained  fach  advantages,  that 
Gcori^e  II.  at  laft  found  the  neceilitv 
of  having  recourfe  to  ail  his  maritime 
forces, 

“  CommilTaries  appointed  on  both 
Tides  ha  J,  in  vain,  begun  conferences 
at  Paris,  which  had  lafted  feveral 
years  ;  neither  party  was  dilpoled  ro 
give  way  ;  they  were  only  endeavour¬ 
ing  to  ananfe,  and  gain  time.  Perhaps 
Khe  unavoidable  rupture  would  r.ot  even 
Voi.  LIV, 


then  have  broken  out  fo  foon,  if  it 
had  not  been  tor  the  accident  W’hich 
happened  to  Lord  Albemarle,  ambaf- 
lador  from  London,  who  died  fud- 
denly  in  his  coach.  Trifling  caufes 
fometimes  influence  great  events  :  he 
was  in  love  with  a  young  giil,  called 
Lolotte,  fi nee  Counlcfs  of  Herouvillc; 
His  paflion  was  I'o  violent,  that  he 
could  not  detach  himfclf  Irom  her, 
and  he  palliated,  as  much  as  he  could, 
the  diflatisfaclion  he  experienced  du¬ 
ring  his  negotiations,  from  the  that 
of  being  recalled,  and  obliged  to  fe- 
parate  hiinfelf  from  the  beloved  ob- 
jed.  He  had  frequently  been  com- 
miiriohed  to  impart  th'e  complaints  of 
his  court  to  the  Minillry  at  Verfailles, 
concerning  the  incroachmehts  of  the 
French  in  Canaiia  ;  and  the  circum- 
Itances  which  gave  us  reafon  to  con¬ 
clude  that  they  were  as  legitimate  as 
the  preceding  complaints,  arc  the  ap¬ 
parent  fatisfadions  he  received,  by 
dilavovvals,  rcllitution  of  prifoners, 
and  orders  fent  to  the  governors  to 
be  more  circumfpe(ft — the  proceeding 
of  the  Duke  de  Mirepoix,  who,  after 
having  often,  and  very  lately,  protef- 

ted  that  France  was  not  meditatintr 

.  ... 

any  hoftility,  nor  any  infringement  of 
the  treaty  of  Aix  laChapelle — expref 
ling  his  aftoniihment  and  concern  at 
feeing  fa(fls  very  contrary  to  his 
declaration  produced  —  fet  out  im¬ 
mediately,  as  if  he  intended  to  go 
and  reproach  the  Minillry  with  tlie 
having  made  him  the  inltruinent  of 
their  dillimiilation — his  return  with 
frcfli  amirances  of  the  pacific  inten¬ 
tions  of  the  King  his  niafter,  which 
he  vowed  he  had  from  his  own  mouth 
— In  a  word,  the  fending  of  Bn  fly, 
of  the  firil  clerks  <oi  foreign  af¬ 
fairs,  to  JI mover,  where  the  King  of 
England  then  v;as,  in  order  to  ex¬ 
plain  matters  ftill  Letter  to  his  Britan¬ 
nic  Majcfty,  and  to  dilFipate  the  ftonii 
which  wa-^  o-athering  ; — all  thefe  in- 
lidioiis  advtuces  would  have  been  un¬ 
worthy  of  a  great  Monarch,  if  llioy 
Fad  net  been  legulated  upon  the 
X  T 
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tainty  of  an  intended  rupture  on  the 
part  of  England.  It  is  therefore  evi- 
dent  that  the  French  were  the  aggref- 
fors  in  Canada,  by  a  fylkin  ot  ag- 
g!  andizecnent  carried  on  without  in¬ 
terruption  iince  the  peace.  La  Oalif* 
fioniere  had  laid  the  firll  foundation 
of  it,  with  that  fpirit  of  cunning  and 
cralt  which  was  peculiar  to  him.  ihe 
cupidity  of  La  Jonquiere  had  excited 
him  to  maintain  it,  in  hopes  of  the 
advantages  of  a  commerce,  without 
competition,  more  extenfive  and  more 
lucrative.  Duquefne  carried  there 
the  hdughtinefs  which  guided  all  his 
aflions  ;  he  was  flattered  with  the  idea 
of  giving  his  name  to  a  fort  ereded 
by  himfelf,  and  openly  made  ufe  of 
force  to  fupport  his  enterprize.  His 
ambition  was  the  immediate  caufe  of 
the  quarrels  in  the  Old  and  New 
World.”  (To  be  continued,) 

Misceelanies  the  Hon,  Daines  Bar¬ 
rington.  [P.  255O 

Mr  BARRINGTON  gives  an 
account  of  an  agreement  be¬ 
tween  the  King  of  Spain  and  our 
Royal  Society,  for  an  exchange  of  na¬ 
tural  curiolities  ;  in  coiifequence  of 
which,  though  tlie  Society,  in  1773, 
tranfmiited  a  confiderable  number  of 
fpeciniens  procured  from  Hudfon’s 
Bay,  they  have  not  as  yet  received 
any  returns  on  the  part  of  his  Catho¬ 
lic  Majefty. 

On  the  Deluge  in  the  tbne  of  Noah, 

This  efiay  is  introduced  with  the 
following  objedlions  to  the  Scripture 
account  of  the  univerfality  of  tlie  de¬ 
luge  : 

«  There  feem  to  be  the  ftrongefl 
objedlions  to  the  fuppofuion  of  an 
univerfal  deluge  ;  fome  of  which, 
without  mentioning  others,  may  be 
thus  Ihortly  dated. 

“  He  mud  be  a  more  ingenious  ar¬ 
chitect  than  even  Bifhop  Wilkins,  who 
can  contrive  a  fingle  velfel  large 
enough  for  NoaK  and  his  family,  the 


beads,  fowls,  reptiles,  and  infects,  of 
the  whole  globe,  together  with  provi- 
fions  for  their  fudenance,  during  the 
fpace  of  a  twelvemonth  ;  whilft  the 
lives  of  each  animal,  in  this  confined 
date,  mud  alfo  have  continued  for 
that  time,  otherwife  fome  genus  or 
fpecies  mud  have  been  intirely  de- 
droyed,  w’ithout  a  new  creation. 

“  It  we  are  to  underdand  likewnfe 
the  expredion  literally  of  all,  the  ex¬ 
tirpation  of  the  web-footed  fowlswould 
not  have  follow^ed  ;  nor  of  the  W'ater 
reptiles  and  infeeds. 

‘‘  Qn  the  other  hand,  there  mud 
have  been  a  new  creation  of  either  the 
fait  or  frelh  water  fifh,  fiippofing  the 
fluid  w’hich  covered  the  face  of  the 
globe  to  have  been  either  fait  or  frefh, 
as  the  former  could  not  have  lived  a 
tw^elvemonth  in  water  fo  much  frefh- 
I  ened,  or  the  latter  in  an  element  be¬ 
come  fo  much  falter. 

“  How  could  the  animals,  almofl 
peculiar  to  the  Ardlic  circle  (a  rein¬ 
deer  for  example),  or  thofe  only  found 
in  America  at  prefent,  have  been  pro¬ 
cured  for  the  ark,  or  infects  in  their 
diiferent  metamorphofes  ?  How  was 
the  proper  food  alfo  to  be  fupplied 
for  the  animals  of  the  w’hole  globe, 
for  a  year,  when  many  of  them,  par¬ 
ticularly  infeeds,  only  feed  upon  pecu¬ 
liar  plants,  which  therefore  mud  have 
continued  to  vegetate  in  part  of  the 
ark  dedined  for  a  confervatory  ?  The 
animals  again  are  direeded  to  be  male 
and  female  ;  many  of  wliich,  within 
the  twelvemonth,  would  have  procre¬ 
ated  ;  and  from  what  dores  on  board 
the  ark  was  this  numerous  offspring 
to  be  fupported  ? 

“  The  deluge,  if  univerfal,  likewifc 
continuing  for  a  tw^elvemonth,  all  the 
annual  plants  of  the  globe  mud  have 
been  dedroyed,  not  to  mention  both 
dirnbs  and  trees,  many  of  which 
would  have  lod  all  vegetative  power, 
after  they  had  been  covered  fo  long 
by  water,  either  frefh  or  fait.” 

Leaving  the  removal  of  thefe  diffi- 
Gukies  to  thofe  whofe  peculiar  pro- 
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vlnce  it  is  to  confider  them,  we  lliall 
juft  mention  fuch  as  Mr  Barrington 
Hnds  in  reconciling  the  nniverlality 
of  this  Hood  with  natural  appearances 
on  the  earth. 

To  the  lliells  of  marine  animals 
found  on  the  tops  of  mountains,  he 
oppofes  the  want  of  ability  and  of  in¬ 
ducement  in  Ihell-Hlli  to  remove  from 
the  bed  of  the  fea  to  fuch  elevated 
fpots  ;  that  many  of  thcfe  fpecimens 
in  the  cabinets  of  virtuofi,  are  repor¬ 
ted  to  have  been  found  in  places 
where  none  are  to  be  difeovered  ;  and 
that  the  refemblances  of  flielis,  bones, 
and  the  impreflions  of  plants,  are  hi- 
fus  natur^'ty  or  the  work  of  fubterra- 
nean  infefts,  “  either  by  their  cL^ws 
or  antennae,  or  perhaps  by  emitting  a 
liquor  that  may  both  excavate  and 
difcolour  the  (lone,  or  other  body  on 
which  they  may  happen  to  work.’’ 
Mr  Barrington  is  at  fome  trouble  to 
Hnd  thefe  infe^^s,  and  admits  they 
rnuft  reft  on  what  at  inoft  will  amount 
10  a  probability.  We  willi  v/e  could 
add,  that  cveTn  his  probability  relied 
on  phllofophical  fads,  analogy,  or 
reafoning  ;  but  to  have  recourfe  to 
wild  furmifes,  to  account  for  immenfe 
beds  of  oyfters,  for  Inftaiice,  lying  in 
natural  order,  though  now  left  on 
dry  land,  by  vicillitudes  beyond  record 
or  tradition,  cannot  be  admitted  as" 
iound  philofophy  :  nor  can  iron  an¬ 
chors,  found  at  great  depths  within 
land,  be  referred,  with  a  ferious  face, 
lo  fuch  workmanlhip.  Mr  Barring¬ 
ton  concludes  with  a  critical  commen¬ 
tary  on  the  Scripture  relation  of  the 
deluge,  in  order  to  circunifcribe  the 
extent  ot  it :  but  there  is  no  profit  from 
all  this  labour,  unlefs  the  marine  pro- 
dudioiis,  tound  on  dry  land,  mull  ne- 
celiarily  be  iinderftood  to  refer  to  that 
deluge.  Again,  what  becomes  of  Mr 
BarriOi^ton’s  lubterranean  infeds,  if 
Noah’s  Hood,  received  to  the  utmoll 
extent,  is  wholly  infufRcient  to  ac¬ 
count  for  thefe  marine  produdions  ? 
In  fuch  cafe  his  faith  and  his  philo¬ 
sophy  clalh  to  no  belter  purpofe  than 
CO  iniure  each  other. 


This  genealogical  memoir  was  firil 
printed  in  the  year  though,  in 

a  note  to  the  Introdudlon,  the  publi¬ 
cation  is  mifdated  in  1775. 

A  Letter^  for  Dohf.f^  Mu- 

ffum^  on  the  llnglifn  and  French 
IVriten, 

This  letter,  which  is  dated  in  '74^. 
exhibits  a  battle  between  the  writers 
of  both  countries,  after  the  manner  of 
Swift.  The  novelty  of  Swift’s  battle 
of  the  books  made  the  thought  fuc- 
ceed  in  his  hands  ;  but  it  is  one  of 
tiiofe  thoughts  that  will  not  bear  a 
repetition. 

A  Dialocuc  en  the  ancient  Fra^cdic^% 
nvritten  at  Oxford^  in  1 746. 

The  ingenious  critic  premifes,  that 
“  the  elegant  writers  of  anlicjiiity  be¬ 
come  our  earlieft  models,  nor  can  we 
have  better  ;  but  as  cur  lalte  is  torni- 
ed  from  thefe  excellent  examples, 
lliould  not  their  miftakes  be  pointed 
out  to  the  young  fcholar,  as  vv’cll  as 
their  perfedions  ?  Yet  every  commen¬ 
tator  becomes  fo  zealous  a  paitilan 
for  the  Latin  or  Greek  author  which 
he  Is  to  explain  or  illnllrate,  that  we 
never  hear  of  a  blemiih  ;  or,  if  there 
be  a  p:dpahle  one,  it  is  olten  dclcn- 
ded  by  fuch  reafoiis,  as  the  annotator 
muft  himfeif  be  feiifiblc  are  very  in- 
fufficient.” 


Jotirtial  of  a  Spanifl)  Voyage  in  1775, 
to  explore  the  IVtjlern  (toaft  of  A  me¬ 
ric  a  ^  northward  of  California, 

This  journal,  which  is  the  conrlr- 
ding  article  in  the  voliiuie,  was,  we 
are  told,  put  into  Mr  IViri  ingion’s 
hands  for  periii'.il,  who  conceived  it  in 
be  fo  izitereriiiig  for  the  improvcnvMit 
of  geograpfiy,  that  l^c  dclired  perinil- 
fioii  to  tranllate  and  pnbhJh  it :  and 
it  may  certainly  pr<wc  of  gi  tat  nle  to 
other  navigaU'rs,  who  have  occa'nor. 
to  fail  alons:  the  fame  coaft. 
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The  Revolu TioM.  A  Ncvel  4  Voli. 
Vol  L  iimo.  2s»  (id-  Fielding, 
London. 

This  work  is  improperly  fliled 
a  novel.  It  was  intended  tor 
an  epic  poem,  and  at  lirlt  was  ador¬ 
ned  with  machinery,  which  was  after¬ 
wards  omitted.  ‘  The  author  has  on¬ 
ly  left  one  trace  of  his  original 
‘which  could  not  have  been  lo[f  with¬ 
out  involving  the  future  part  of  his 
ftory  in  much  confiifion.  The  lan¬ 
guage  is  a  fort  of  ineafured  profe,— 
a  ftile  of  comporuion  we  are  not  fond 
of.*'  In  jullice,  however,  to  this  per¬ 
formance,  we  mull  acknowledge,  that 
we  are  feldom  difappointed  by  an  un¬ 
meaning  pomp  of  words,  or  difgufted 
with  low  and  unfuitable  cxprefiTidns. 
'But  at  the  fame  time  w’e  confefs,*  that 
we  are  not  often  elevated  by  the  dig¬ 
nity,  or  captivated  by  the  charms  of 
language.  ’  We'  fee  little  to  admire 
by  its  greatnefs ;  and  as  little  to  de¬ 
light  by  its  novelty:  ‘  There  is  no¬ 
thing  to  roufe  by  force  ;  there  *  Is  no¬ 
thing  to  'foften  by  elegance.  '  Atten¬ 
tion  is  mot  llrongly  arrefted  by  events 
already  related  ;  and  expedation  is  but 
little  interelfed  in  what  is  to  fucceed. 

There  is  one  thing,  however,  that 
interefts  our'  humanity,  arid  in  fonie 
degree  repreffes  the  rigour  of  criti- 
cifm. "  The  author  (as  we  are  inform¬ 
ed  by  an  advertifemfent)  died  in  the 
year  1774, 'Ubcut  8  or  9  months  after 
he  had  begun  the  work.  '  When  the 
leader  is  told  that  he  was  not  1 8  years 
of  age  when  he  died,  that  he  never 
had  a  claffical  education,  that  he  was 
in  indigent  circurnflances,  and  that  at 
the  time  when  he  wrote  this  work 
he  earned  his  bread  by  hard  labour, 
— perhaps  he  will  be  induced  candid¬ 
ly  to  overlook  his  im perfect ronsr* The 
prefent  performance  hath  been  refeued 
from  deftru»5lion  by  the  ihterpbfition 
of  a  gentlehian  who  is  allowed  to  be 
a  judge  in  thdV  matters  and  who, 
unwilling  to  have  To  curious  an  at¬ 
tempt  configned  to  oblivion,  offered 


to  rilli  the  loan  of  )the  fum  neceffary 
to  defray  the  expeuces  of  the  publi¬ 
cation. 

The  ftory  is  ftmply  this:  A  Pag-an 
tyrant,  the  implacable  enemy  of  the 
Chri Ilians,  who  are  reprefented  as  a 
numerous  and  increafing  fc<ft,  at  the 
laft  hour  of  his  exillence,  is  willing  to 
put  a  period  to  the  religious  feuds  of 
liis  fubjects ;  and  by  an  adt  of  public 
jullice,  endeavours  to  atone  for  a  life 
of  violence  and  oppreffion.  He  con¬ 
venes  his  fubje(fts,  who  are  chiefly 
Chriftians,  and  fubmits  the  nomina- 
tifin  of  a  fucceffor  to  their  choice,  on 
condition  he  (hall  efpoufe  the  Princefs 
Veftinia,  his  only  daughter.  Theiv 
choice  falls  almbft  unanimoufly  upon 
,  Orohthes,  their  favourite  general,  and 
a  known’ adherent  to  the  Chriftian 
caufe.  ‘  By  this  eledion  Maxentius, 
the  King^s  nephew,  wlio  is  a  Pagan, 
finds  himfelt' excluded  from  the  liic- 
ceftion  to  the  diadem.  Previous  to 
I  this  convention,  at  a  fecret  meeting 
of  the  Chriftians,  the  Princefs  Vefti- 
nia,  who  had  privately  adopted  their 
faith,  is  refeued  byOronthes  from  the 
violence  of  Maxentius.  They  difclofe 
their  mutual  paflion,  and  Oronthes  is 
informed  of  the  defigns  of  the  King. 
Each  of  them  in  a  vifton,  the  fame 
evening,  fees  Michael  the  arch-angcl, 
who  affures  therri  that  they  Ihould  be 
united  and  live  in  peffed  felicity,  tho’ 
the  confummatioii  of  their  willies 
would  not  ' take  place  till  they  had 
pafled  through  various  feenes  of  per- 
fecution  and  diftrefs. 

"  By  theconftitution  of  the  kingdom. 
It  waB' however  neceflary,  that  the 
choice  of  the  people  fhould  be  ratified 
by  the  fenate.  The  fenate  wms  fup- 
ported  by  the  arriiy,*  auej  the  latter 
chiefly  confifted  of  pagans’.  It  is  eafy, 
therefore,  to  Torefee,  that  the  previous 
adion  would  be  annulled  by  the  fena- 
tors,  ' and' Maxentius  raifed  to  the 
throne  of  his  uncle  ;  but  as  ' the  ma- 
jority'  of  the  pcople  'was  Chriftians, 
forrie  contrivance  was  neceffary  to  in¬ 
timidate  ihem^  and  raife  the  fpirits 


of  the  p.igans.  A  fenator  who  was 
the  agent  of  a  neighbouring 
and  who  wilhed,  for  his  own  ambi¬ 
tious  purpofes,  to  excite  a  civil  war, 
concealed  himfcif  in  an  oak,  and,  du¬ 
ring  the  pagan  lacrifice,  exclaimed  in  I 
a  loud  voice, — “  Cruih  the  ulurping 
Chriftian,”  vlc.  This  fuppol'ed  inef- 
fenger  was  univerfally  liliened  to  with 
implicit  veneration,  and  the  fenate 
railed  Maxentius  to  the  throne.  O- 
ronthcs,  on  this,  was  confined  to  a 
dungeon,  and  Veltinia,  dellincd  to 
the  bed  of  the  pagan  ufurper,  felt  the 
moil  ppigiiant  anguilh.  To  fecure 
the  interells  of  the  pagan  fadion,  the 
Chrilliaris  were  induced  to  believe 
thatOronthes  had  deferted  their  faith, 
and  killed  himfelf,  after  a  declara¬ 
tion  of  his  apollacy  ;  —that  his  pre¬ 
tence  was  only  to  fecure  the  crown, 
and,  after  throwing  away  the  difguife 
of  proftllion,  to  perfeciue  the  feit  he 
had  appeared  to  patronize.  To  coun¬ 
tenance  this  impofition  on  the  credu¬ 
lity  of  the  people,  a  foldier  of  the 
Guards,  who  much  refembled  Oron- 
thes,  is  killed  and  mangled  in'fuch  a 
manner  as  to  delude  the  eye,  by  ma¬ 
king  the  difference  between  the  two 
bodies  imperceptible.  This  artifice 
fucceedc,  and  the  Chrifiians  delpab*- 
ing  of  any  fupporc,  retire  in  filent 
grief. - At  this  period  llie  firfl  vo¬ 

lume  concludes. 

On  the'  whole,  this  work  deferves 
fome  attention,  though  \ye  can  bellow 
on  it  no  warm  encomiums,  abllratded 
from  the  circumilances  in  which  it 
was  penued. — What  refemblance  this 
novel  is  to  bear  to  our  late  tranfac- 
tions  with  America  we  cannot  as  yet 
perceive  ;  nor  can  we  difeover  any 
tit  [criminated  likenefs  betv/een  Oron- 
thes  and  Vellinia  and  our  gracious 
fovercigns  (whofe  charaders,  we  find, 
were  intended  to  be  lhadovved  iorth 
by  them),  unlels  indeed  in  what  is 
unufual  in  modern  Princes — a  lau¬ 
dable  regard  for  Chrijiianity ! 


The  aiuhnr  of  this  play  is  faiJ 
to  be  Mr  P  ratt  (commonly 
known  by  the  name  of  Courtney  Mcl- 
moth),  w'cU  known  in  the  literary 
world. 

The  chara<51ers  were  thus  repre- 
fented : 

Almoran,  Air  Palmer, 

Ha  met,  Air  Smith, 

Omar,  Air  Be  a  (ley, 

Ali,  Air  Packer, 

Olmyn,  Al,  Jl,  Palmer, 

Calcd,  Air  Barren, 

Aimtida,  Alijs  Barren, 

Creliiinthe,  Alijs  Simpjen, 
Attendants,  Guards,  ixc. 

SCENE — Bke  Palace  of  the  Sultans  zf 
Perfia^  and  Places  adjaeent, 

THE  drama  commences  with  a 
conltrence  between  two  afpiriug  cour¬ 
tiers,  Calcd  an  ollicer,  and  a  Priell, 
by  wdioni  we  arc  informed,  that  So- 
lyman,  the  kill  ibvereign  of  Perlia, 
had,  on  his  death-bed,  bequeathed 
the  crown  to  his  two  fons,  Almoran 
and  Hamet,  as  joint  heirs  and  allb- 
ciaies  in  the  empire:  which  had  been 
done  by  advice  of  Omar  the  prime 
miniher,  who  retains  the  leals  of  of¬ 
fice  under  the  new  amnarchs,  the  ob¬ 
ject  of  Ali’s  aiii!»iiion.  Coaled,  will¬ 
ing  likewile  t(;  lupplaiu  Olinyn,  th^ 
favourite  of  Almoran,  the  characters 
of  the  two  kings  arc  developed  as  ex¬ 
tremely  oppndte.  Almoran  being 
extremely  haughty,  pailionate,  and 
impatient  of  controul,  is  Inccnfcd  at 
the  partition  ol  ll’.c  t!o(*nt.  Hamet, 

:  cn  t^e  contrary,  is  reprclen^cJ  to  be 
I  of  an  amiable  and  pcacclui  dilpofitioii. 

;  and  enurtly  faiished  witii  his  father’s 
I  will.  On  tills  dlji'ercnce  in  the  tem¬ 
pers  of  the  bnahers,  the  two  ambi¬ 
tious  courtiers  found  ih-.  Ir  hopes,  and 
i  lay  their  r.lot..  for  .ydyaficing  them- 


treafon,  and  at  Jength,  by  his  re¬ 
proaches,  raifes  the  indignation  of 
the  good  old  minifter  to  fuch  a  pitch, 
that  he  retaliates  upon  the  Monarch, 
teaches  him  his  duty,  and  humbles 
his  pride  ;  but  his  rage  returning,  he 
orders  Omar  to  withdraw.  Caled 
now  enters  ;  and  Almoran,  having 
refolved  to  a<5l  the  hypocrite,  fends 
Caled  to  command  the  attendance  of 
Ali  immediately  in  his  private  apart¬ 
ment. 

Act  III.  Omar  enters,  and  ob- 
ferving  a  profound  calm  to  reign 
throughout  the  palace,  exprefTes  his 
fears  of  fome  latent  enterprize ;  and 
upon  being  joined  by  Hamet,  he  com¬ 
municates  his  apprehenfion  to  him  ; 
and,  availing  himfelf  of  his  virtuous 
difpofition,  after  relating  what  had 
palfed  between  him  and  Almoran, 
he  ftrongly  urges  him,  in  order  to 
preferve  the  peace  of  the  empire,  to 
decline  the  nuptials.  Hamet  de¬ 
clares  'himfelf  ready  to  rcngn  tlie 
throne,  and  all  the  pomp  of  State, 
but  will  not  alter  his  refoliuion  of  ef- 
poufing  Almida.  At  this  crifis  Ah 
moran  enters,  w^ith  an  altered  coun¬ 
tenance,  embraces  his  brother,  apolo¬ 
gizes  for  his  late  rudenefs  to  Omar, 
and  confents  to  give  Almida  with  his 
owm  hand  to  Hamet. 

The  next  fcene  reprefents  the  inCde 
of  a  temple,  with  every  preparation 
for  folemnizing  the  rites.  Almoran 
orders  Ali,  the  officiating  prieif,  to 
proceed,  when  he  informs  him  that 
he  waits  till  his  brethren,  in  their 
confecrated  cave,  had  finilhed  thcli 
part  of  the  folemnity,  by  confulting 
the  will  of  the  Gods.  lu  the  mean 
time  a  folemn  ode  is  fung,  with  cho- 
ridfes,  which  ended,  Almoran  pre- 
fcnts  Almida  to  Hamet;  and  as  Ali 
is  about  to  join  their  hands,  another 
priell:  enters  with  a  fcroll  in  his  hand, 
ftops  the  rites,  declares  them  to  be 
prophane,  and  delivers  the  fcroll  to 
Ali,  who  reads — The  Gods  have 
decreed  Almida  to  A 1  moran.''  Al¬ 
mida  is  the  firft  who  warmly  protehs 
againft  this  impious  fraud.  Oinai 


felves  ;  and  the  firft  fcene  clofes  with 
a  defign  to  excite  Almoran  to  depofe 
his  brother,  and  to  fupplant  him  in 
the  affcdions  of  Almida  the  Fair 
Circaftian,  the  daughter  of  Omar. 

In  the  next  fcene,  Almida  appears 
attended  by  Crelfanthe,  to  whom  ffie 
relates  her  inviolate  attachment  to 
Hamet,  who  had  refeued  her  and 
her  father  from  the  devouring  ftames, 
when  the  palace  was  on  fire.  Hamet 
enters  to  them,  and  after  reciprocal 
acknowledgments  of  their  love  for 
each  other,  Hamet  exprefTes  to  Almi¬ 
da  his  fears  that  his  brother,  inflamed 
by  her  beauty,  will  oppofe  their  in¬ 
tended  union  ;  upon  which  Ihe  vows 
eternal  fidelity,  and  reproves  him  for 
his  jealoufy.  The  Prince,  feeing  his 
brother  approach,  retires  w^ith  Almi¬ 
da,  charging  her  to  avoid  being  fsen 
by  Almoran.  But  notwithftanding 
this  precaution,  as  Almoran  enters 
with  Caled,  he  beholds  Almida  as  Ihe 
is  croffing  the  garden  to  her  apart¬ 
ments,  after  Hamet  had  quitted  her. 
Love  and  ambition  now  prepare  Al¬ 
moran  for  Caled’s  horrid  propofal — 
j  that  he  fliould  become  foie  mafter  of 
the  Eaft  by  murdering  his  brother, 
after  which  Almida  would  be  an  eafy 
conqueft. 

Act  11.  opens  with  a  fcene  between 
Hamet  and  Omar,  in  which  the  for¬ 
mer  unfolds  his  intention  to  marry 
Almida  the  next  day;  Omar,  though 
he  approves  this  union,  is  ftruck  with 
the  fudden  appointment  of  the  nup¬ 
tials,  and  forefeeing  trouble  to  the 
State,  requefts  a  delay,  to  prepare 
Almoran  for  fuch  an  unexpeded 
event.  At  the  fame  time  he  delivers 
an  admirable  admonition  to  Hamet, 
to  prefer  the  public  welfare  and  tran¬ 
quillity  to  domeftic  joys  and  priyate 
intereus.  Hamet  then  gives  him  a 
letter  from  Almoran,  in  which  he  in¬ 
forms  him,  in  the  moft  affe<ftiohate 
terms,  of  his  approaching  nuptials. 
Omar  receives  it  with  relu(ftance  ;  and 
ill  the  next  fcene  prefents  it  to  Almo¬ 
ran,  who,  after  reading  it,  tears  it  in 
rhe  utraoft  rage,  accufes  Omar  of 


y 


I 


difcovers  himfclf  to  him,  and 


acculcs 

him  of  being  the  pander  of  his  maf- 
ter  s  luft  and  ambition  :  Oiinyn  fecins 
to  relent,  but  I’ttufes  to  open  the  yjatts 


Alinida. — Hamet,  driven  to  dtpera- 
tion,  bids  defiance  to  his  brother, 
tells  him  the  fword  Ihall  decide  their 
difpute,  and  leaves  Almida  to  the 
care  of  Omar,  who  retires  with  her. 

In  the  following  feene  Almoran  and 
AH  are  difeovered,  when  the  Sultan 
upbraids  the  Prieft  for  his  fhallow  ar¬ 
tifice,  and  difmifl'es  him  in  anger,  de¬ 
claring  he  will  trull  in  future  to  his 
own  judgment.  Hamet  now  return- 
ing,  appears  to  have  been  circumvent¬ 
ed  in  his  defign  of  making  head  againft 
his  brother  ;  “  * 

bitterly  exclaims 


againft  him  ;  but,  overcome  with  fra¬ 
ternal  alfeiftion,  and  dreading  the 
thoughts  of  ftiedding  his  brother’s 
blood,  he  flings  away  his  fword,  and 
becomes  a  fupplianc  for  Almida’s  re- 
leafe.  A  reconciliation  is  on  the 
point  of  taking  place,  when  Caled 
breaks  in  upon  them,  informs  Almo¬ 
ran  that  his  life  is  in  danger,  from  au 
iafurredion  headed  by  Omar,  whom 
however  he  had  fubdued  and  taken 
prifoner.  Almoran,  upon  this  intel¬ 
ligence,  charges  his  brother  with 
lhamef  111  deceit,  is  deaf  to  all  rernori- 
ftrances  oi  iiis  innocence,  and  after 
giving  his  order  to  Caled  to  keep 
Omar  in  fafe  cuftody,  he  gives  Ha¬ 
met  his  liberty  to  roam  through  the 
world,  enters  ihe  grates  of  the  Scrae’- 


for  he  is  unarmed,  and 
againft  Almoran, 
who,  flung  with  the  reproach  of 
cowardice,  gives  him  a  fword,  and 
they  engage  in  fingle  combat ;  but 
the  guards  difarm  and  feize  Hamet. 
In  this  inftant  Almida  enters,  and  in¬ 
terceding  for  Hamet,  Almoran  tells 
her,  Ihe  muft  confent  to  obey  the  will 
of  the  Gods  ;  and,  upon  her  declara¬ 
tion  to  remain  faithful  to  Hamet,  fne 
is  likewife  feized,  and  both  are  car¬ 
ried  oif  captive. 

Act  IV.  opens  with  a  conference 
between  Almoran,  Ofmyn,  and  Ca¬ 
led.  Almoran  now  determines  to 
allure  Almida  by  the  pomp  and  fplen- 
dor  of  the  throne;  orders  that  Ihe 
Ihould  be  treated  as  the  Sultana,  in 
f'eparate  apartments  of  the  Seraglio  ; 
that  all  kinds  of  amufements  ihould 
be  deviled  for  her,  and  that  Ofmyn 
fhall  guard  the  Seraglio.  To  Caled 
he  aftigns  the  charge  to  watch  the 
motions  of  Omar,  and  prevent  any 
infurredion  of  the  people  in  favour 
of  Hamet.  He  then  rewards  thofe 
two  officers  by  appointing  them  to  be 
vicegerents  of  the  empire,  while  he 
aft'umes  the  lover,  and  tries  to  con¬ 
quer  Almida’s  attachment  to  his  bro¬ 
ther.  Almoran  and  Caled  retire, 
when  Hamet  enters  in  the  habit  of  a 
Have,  and  finding  Ofmyn  alone,  he 


in  a  Iplenuid  apartment  oi  the  be- 
raglio,  attended  by  mntei,  who  will 
give  no  anfwcr  to  her  queiiions  con¬ 
cerning  Hamet  ;  upon  which  Ihc 
orders  them  to  retire;  and  while  Ihe 
is  abforbed  in  griet  Almoran  enters, 
and  at  firft  informs  her  Hamet  is 
dead  ;  but  that  artifice  ialilng,  he  iii- 
forms  her  he  lives  in  freedom,  and 
lliall  ftill  be  Iharer  oi  the  liirone,  it 
Ihe  will  confent  to  be  his  (^leen.  At 
laft,  unable  to  lhake  her  eonftancy, 
he  alfiimes  tlie  tyrant,  and  tells  her, 

I  if  (he  does  not  comply  witliln  an  houi, 
Hamet  and  her  father  fnail  be  put 
to  death  in  her  prcfence. 

!  Act  V.  Caltd  informs  Aliiig.rai\, 


( 


that  he  has  dlfcovered  a  plot  devlfed 
hv  AH  and  Ofniyn,  who  are  traitors 
to  Ainioran,  to  fiirnilli  Hamet  with 
royal  robes,  by  which  means  he  may 
enter  the  palace,  meet  Almida  ia  the 
garden  ot  the  Seraglio,  and  carry  her 
off ;  having  got  pofTeffion  of  thefe 
robe'^,  he  advifes  Almoran  to  drefs 
himfelf  in  them,  to  pafs  upon  Almida 
for  Hamet,  to  hear  her  prefellions  of 
love  to  him,  to  offer  violence  to  her, 
which  will  iuccnfe  her  againll  the 
fuppofed  Hamet,  and  in  refentment 
for  the  affront  to  accept  of  Almoran’s 
offer.  Almoran  embraces  this  pro- 
pofal  with  great  reluctance.  In  the 
mean  time,  concealiug  his  fufpicions 
ofOfmyn,  he  leaves  the  captive  Omar 
in  his  cuftody,  after  an  interview,  in 
which  he  dooms  him  to  perpetual 
imprifonrnent,  and  a  double  weight  of 
chains 


A  Tingle  combat  enfues  between  th'e 
brothers,  in  which  Almoran  is  dif- 
armed,  wounded,  and  thrown  into  a 
ftriking  attitude,  from  which  he  h 
raifed  by  the  followers  of  Omar,  who 
feize  him.  Omar  now  declares  the 
revolt  to  be  complete,  that  the  people 
will  no  longer  be  opprclfed  by  Almo¬ 
ran,  and  that  there  is  no  longer  any 
obftacle  to  the  happy  union  of  Hamet 
with  Almida.  Hamet  generoufly 
forgives  his  brother,  but  orders  h’s 
wicked  tniniflers  to  inftant  death. 
The  proud  Almoran,  in  a  fit  of  rage 
breaks  from  his  guard,  and  unable  to 
bear  the  load  of  guilt  and  infamy, 
fnatches  a  poignard  from  his  girdle, 
ftabs  himfelf,  and  expires,  imploring 
his  brother’s  forgivenefs.  A  moral 
refleClion  on  the  wifdom  and  juflice 
of  providence  from  Gmar,  concludes 
this  excellent  tragedy. 

The  fable  and  characters  of  this 
play  are  copied  from  Dr  Hawkef- 
worth’s  well-known  tale  of  Almoran 
and  Hamet;  and  they  are  copied 
with  more  exaCtnefs  than  is  ufuad  in 
the  compofition  of  a  play.  We  mean 
not  this  as  the  flighted  objection  ;  a? 
the  art  of  giving  life  to  the  deferip- 
tions  of  a  tale,  is  often  much  greater 
than  that  of  contriving  the  tale  itfelf. 

The  author  of  The  Fair  Circaffian 
pofTclTes  this  art ;  and  he  has  exerted 
it  in  the  prefent  cafe  with  a  lavilli 
hand.  The  incidents  are  well  mana¬ 
ged,  and  the  i  mere  ft  and  pathos  are 
judiciouily  graduated,  until  poetic 
juftice  takes  place  in  the  death  of  AI- 
morau,  and  the  union  of  Hamet  with 
the  Fair  Circaftian.  But  the  play 
would  not  fuifer  if  almoft  every  feene 
were  pruned.  The  forte  of  the  au¬ 
thor  fenthhent ;  and  every  occafion 
Is  ftudioully  feized  to  fay  a  pointed 
thing,  or  drew  a  beautiful  flower, 
Thefe  are  venial,  becaufe  they  arc 
cj^ptivating  faults  ;  but  they  may  de¬ 
nominate  the  piece  a  Sentimental  Tra* 
geJy. 

[For  the  Prologue  and  Eplloguf. 
fee  Poetry.^ 


n,  converted  by  tne 
arguments  of  his  prifoner  againft  law- 
Icfs  tyranny,  releafes  Omar,  and 
directs  him  where  to  join  the  friends 
of  Hamet. 

A  fine  moon-light  feene  in  the 
garden  fucceeds,  when  Hamet,  (till 
in. the  garb  of  aflave,  appears,  having 
fcallcd  the  walls,  and  determined  to 
nirafiinate  his  brother,  when  he  takes 
his  ufiial  morning  walk  from  the 
Cieraglio  to  tne  palace.  Upon  his  re¬ 
tiring,  Almoran  enters,  concealed  un¬ 
der  the  rrvl)£s  .intended  for  Hamet, 
and  Almida  approaching  him  with 
rapture,  tells  him  of  the  means  con 
certed  by  his  party  to  dethrone  the 
tyrant  Almoran,  and  expatiates  on 
the  miferies  of  his  reign.  She  Ihews 
him  Jikc’vvife  that  flie  is  armed  (with 
a  dagger)  prepared  to  meet  any  re- 
verfe  cf  fortune.  The  difguifed  Al- 
nioran  difeovers  great  peruirbation ; 
at  which  Ihe  is  furprifed  ;  he  then 
offers  violence,  upon  which  Ihe  re- 
puifes  and  upbraids  him,  but  he  re¬ 
news  the  attack,  and  during  the 
ftruggle  Plamct  enters.  Almoran  is 
known,  and  almoft  in  the  fame  inftant 
Omar,  with  Hamet’s  party,  enters  on 
the  other  fide  of  the  fcene< 


